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Advertisers invest more money 
m the Tribune than in all other 


hicado newspapers @aminad/ 











] URING the first three months of 
this year, the Chicago Tribune re- 
eived 50.9% of the total expenditures 
or advertising in Chicago newspapers. 
This was more than was received by 
all other Chicago newspapers combined. 
The Tribune’s lead over the next Chicago news- 
paper was increased from 152.9% in the first 
hree months of last year to 185.2% in the simi- 
ar period this year—the highest percentage of 
ead for any like period in history. 
Here is evidence that advertising 





pays out better when it runs in the 
hicago newspaper more people 
ead and want. 

Every day of the week, the prod- 
ct delivered by the Tribune at- 
facts the largest constant audi- 
ence which can be reached in this 
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market thru any medium. 

On weekdays, the Tribune delivers from 
455,000 to 655,000 more total circulation than 
other Chicago daily newspapers—and more than 
any two other Chicago daily newspapers com- 
bined. 

On Sundays, the Tribune delivers from 275,000 
to 885,000 more total circulation than other 





Chicago Sunday newspapers. 

When you can have more, why take less? To 
get a full share of Chicago’s stepped-up buying, 
you need the intensive advertising pressure 
which you apply to best advantage when you 
build your program around the Tribune. Rates 
per 100,000 circulation are among the lowest in 
America. 


Chicago Cribune 
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Warch average net paid total circulation: Daily, Over 935 000 
Sunday, Over 1,200,000 


THE WORLD'S 


NEWSPAPER 
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Here are the shocking facts: 

While six per cent of America’s food pro- 
duction in 1942 went to our fighting allies... 

And while seven per cent went to our 
own armed forces... 


FIFTEEN per cent of our food was 
wasted in American dining rooms and 
kitchens! 


The fifteen per cent we wasted—this one 
meal in every seven we left on our plates— 
would have fed all our fighting men and 
filled all our ships carrying Lend-Lease food 
to United Nations allies. 


That is why The Minneapolis Star- Journal 
and Tribune recently invited the people of 
Minnesota and the upper Mississippi valley 
to join the Clean Plate Club. 


Pledge cards and posters (see picture 
above) appeared in the newspapers daily ... 
editorials emphasized food shortages and the 
need to eliminate waste .. . individuals and 
groups were invited to sign up to “‘lick the 
plate clean’ at every meal. The clean plate 
idea has for some time been emphasized by 
the Red Cross Nutrition Council; Director 
of Economic Stabilization James F. Byrnes; 
the Department of Agriculture and by Ron- 
ald J. Chinnock of Glencoe, II]., who started 
a club for youngsters almost a year ago. 

So great was the response of the upper 
Mississippi valley to the Clean Plate cam- 
paign of The Minneapolis Star- Journal and 
Tribune, that on March 30 these newspapers, 
through advertisements in other newspa- 
pers, invited nationwide membership. 

Representatives Hagen and Pittenger of 
Minnesota entered the announcement in 
the Congressional Record .. . the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture asked for details... 
said Representative Gross of Pennsylvania 
in the House of Representatives: ‘If we 
could cut that waste in half, it would solve 
our food problem.”’ 


The Clean Plate Club was organized in 
Minnesota because the farmers of Minne- 
sota, who stand in the forefront of the free 
world’s producers of milk, butter, beef, 
poultry, potatoes, sweet corn, and other 
foodstuffs, want to make certain that the 
products of their farms and food-proces- 
sing plants go toward Victory. 

Their appeal has gone out to the nation 
through the pages of The Minneapolis Star- 
Journal and Tribune because these are the 
favorite newspapers of the upper Missis- 
sippi valley—read by more than 300,000 
families every week day, more than 350,000 
every Sunday—relied upon by food-produc- 
ing Minnesota and its neighbor States not 
only for accurate, complete news coverage 
and sound editorial guidance, but also as 
good neighbors, able spokesmen and de- 
pendable friends. 





Minneapolis Star-Journal 2x7 Tribune 


JOHN COWLES = President 


STAR-JOURNAL levening) + TRIBUNE (morning) Over 300,000 * SUNDAY TRIBUNE Over 350,000 
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One of America’s top 10 war production centers! 


CANTON, OHIO 


EQUIPPED FOR AN IMPORTANT 
JOB WHEN THE WAR IS WON 


CANTON —largest producer of electric fur- 
nace steel ... home of Timken Roller Bearings 
..» Hoover Sweepers... Diebold safes and of- 
fice equipment... and Hercules Motors, larg- 
est exclusive makers of internal com- 
bustion engines—is a vital link in 
America’s war production program. 


It's time for YOU 
to forge 


(VITAL (6) LINKS ) 
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A Diebold advertisement 


When the war is won, electric furnace reproduced from recent 
steel will build millions of automobiles, nr 
cargo planes and streamlined trains... The Diebold Safe & Lock C 4 


and they’ll run on Timken bearings. 


Hoover sweepers will be needed in has turned from safes and office equipment to 


armoring trucks and half-tracs for our Army 


homes all over the world . . . and Diesel —but rd still use advertising to tell their 
° , story of service TODAY—and their plans for 

engines will power land and sea-borne TOMORROW. 

transportation. 


Buy TODAY'S and TOMORROW'S market with ONE 
newspaper—The Repository—Daily and Sunday—at a 
rate 15% LOWER per thousand than in prewar days 


THE CANTON REPOSITORY 


A Brush-Moore Newspaper 








Represented Nationally By 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
LOS ANGELES ATLANTA 
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PITTSBURGH POST-GAZETTE 


New York ® Chicago ® Philadelphia @ Boston ® Detroit @ San Francisco @ Los Angeles @ Seattle 





15, 


1943 


Behind the score pictured above .. . a 133,000-line gain for the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette ... is a simple story: 


Once upon a time a publisher set out to offer a better newspaper 
with a richer blend of Features and Editorial content. The 
result .. . heightened interest for the readers, more intensive 
advertising observation and greater response for advertisers. 


The paper? The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. The proof of reader 
observation? L. M. Clark Readership Studies which reveal 
Reader-Traffic in the Post-Gazette to be 25% above average. 
The proof of advertising results? Media Record reports showing 
gains in Post-Gazette advertising volume month after month. 


_ REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 
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How to Start a Rush for History Books ta 
govern 


It all started last month when The New York Times published the results paper 
of a survey it had made among 7,000 freshmen in 36 colleges and universities to e 
find out how well posted they were on the basic facts of American history. Resolu 


With the publication of the questions asked in the survey and the composite which 
score of all those who tried to answer them, came immediate reaction and discussion House. 
among educators everywhere. The survey was even read into the records of the 
Senate. Poo be 


Now the public libraries of New York report that many readers of The New Chandl 
York Times must have taken the test themselves and after totaling their score decided 3 haem 
to do something about it. There was an immediate and substantial increase in demand meeting 
for books on United States history. Throughout the city men and women have been ol 
trooping into the various branches of the library with The Times clipping in their iperatic 
hands, asking for help in selecting good history books. sing 
whethe 

One branch reports that more historical novels with American backgrounds "The 
have been called for during the last two weeks than in any previous corresponding adopted 
period. In this library every one of the 50 volumes of the Chronicles of America commit 


circulated in a 10-day period . . an unprecedented occurrence. One elderly gentleman i ee 


who had read nothing but novels in the past asked for several American histories— the fra: 


in Yiddish. Another, born in this country, came in for a “good, thick history,” saying | ew 


The Times survey had shown him up, too. need ay 
The 


stated a 
It’s no surprise, of course, to see The Times starting a book rush. It’s been has bee 

doing that for years; that’s why The Times has for years been the unchallenged aa 
leader in book advertising. put an 
The s 
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WASHINGTON, May 10—Congress to- 

day accepted the challenge of the 
War Production Board to take the in- 
itiative in forcing curtailment of 
government print paper use, and in 
further relieving the strain upon pub- 
jgher consumers by aiding domestic 
paper production. 

The first open meeting of the Boren 
Committee, acting under the Halleck 
Resolution to investigate the need for 
newsprint cuts, and other matters, 
resulted in adoption of two resolutions 
which were transmitted at once to the 
House. 

Chandler, Bitner, Sterling Report 

WPB sent its newspaper-trained tri- 
unvirate of printing and publishing 
division executives—Director W. G. 
Chandler, Deputy Director H. M. Bit- 
ner, and Donald J. Sterling, newspaper 
adviser to Donald M. Nelson—to the 
meting to lay their propositions be- 
fre the Congress members. They 
made a forthright report, offered co- 
eration, suggested government cur- 
tilment might be possible under ex- 


sting law, but asked pointblank 
whether Congress would back them 
up. 

The answer was a_ resolution, 


adopted by unanimous vote of the 
committee, which embodied a Con- 
gressional mandate to curtail unneces- 
sary uses by the government, within 
the framework of present statutes if 
possible, and to return with recom- 
mendations for new legislation if the 
need appears. 

The preamble of the resolution 
stated as a finding of fact that there 
has been waste and non-essential use 
of paper on the part of federal 
agencies. WPB was commissioned to 
put an end to it. 

The second of the two resolutions 
found, as a matter of fact, that a short- 
age exists at a time when paper is of 
he utmost importance to the war ef- 
Hort, and when the need for protection 
of full freedom of the press is essential. 
he committee concluded that unnec- 
essary restrictions upon newspaper 
publishing hamper the press, and it 

s recommended to the War Man- 
power Commission that it give “serious 
tonsideration” to designating the paper 
producing industry as an essential one, 
hereby ending raiding of manpower 
by lines already so classified. 

Copies to McNutt, Nelson 


Copies of the committee report were 
ent this afternoon to Donald M. Nel- 
on and Paul V. McNutt, marked for 
tir immediate attention and action. 
Mr. Sterling represented Mr. Nelson 
t the hearing and put into the record 
me asurance of the WPB chairman 
Mat the inquiry is welcomed. He 
raced the history and effects of cur- 
Filment orders, and said no newspa- 

has been compelled to suspend 
ublication because of any limitation 
der. 
The witness placed 1943 newsprint 
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Boren Committee Asks Congress 
To Curtail Gov't Paper Waste 


House Group Acting Under Halleck 
Resolution Hears No Newsprint Cut 


Until After October 1 


requirements, under the operation of 
L-240, at 66,796 tons more than pros- 
pective available tonnage. But this 
deficiency, he said is “not large enough 
to cause serious concern.” 

Hinting the likelihood of a final 
quarter curtailment, Mr. Sterling read 
from Mr. Nelson’s statement: “No 
amended newsprint order is in pros- 
pect until the fourth quarter, begin- 
ning Oct. 1, 1943, unless the newspa- 
pers fail to achieve the 10% reduction 
in use intended by the order.” 

Total paper requirements of all fed- 
eral agencies in 1943 were approx- 
imated at one million tons, with the 
War Department using about one- 
half the total. When the breakdown 
was examined more closely by the 
‘committee, it was found not to include 
the tonnage used and to be used by 
the Office of War Information. 


Cites Government Waste 


Rep. Clarence J. Brown of Ohio, a 
weekly newspaper publisher, read into 
the record several instances of what 
he considered waste of paper on the 
part of the government, and demanded 
that “something be done.” 

“I earnestly hope Congress does 
act,” Mr. Sterling suggested, and 
Brown continued: “The government, 
itself, is the worst waster we have. I 
don’t think there is a paper in the 
United States that isn’t willing to do 
all that is necessary; but, by the same 
token, I don’t believe there is a news- 
paper that is willing to be curtailed 
when the government is_ wasting 
paper.” 


“T agree with you 100%,” Mr. Sterl- 
ing interjected. “You'll do a splendid 
job if you'll require that government 
use be curtailed.” 

Rep. Richard F. Harless asked Mr. 
Chandler what weapons WPB can use 
to stop government waste, and he was 
told that budget bureau approval is 
required before questionnaires may be 
sent broadside at business. 

Rep. Charles A. Wolverton of New 
Jersey, entered a protest against “the 
obvious refusal of the government to 
practice what it preaches in the field 
of paper curtailment.” “Is there no 
agency,” he asked, “that has power 
to do with government users what you 
do with civilian users—to fix a limit 
of use and to end waste?” 

H. Graham Morrison, counsel to the 
printing and publishing division, sug- 
gested that WPB has the authority for 
such a role and has been attempting 
to accomplish the end sought without 
going to the extent of issuing a formal 
order. 

“Dont you think a government 
agency should be required to conserve 
paper?” Rep. Wolverton pursued. Mor- 
rison agreed—“100%.” 

Asked to cite a single instance where 
government use has been curtailed 
under the policy of “short of a formal 
order,” Morrison disc the War 
Department’s instruction to all staffs 
to eliminate a major part of its paper 
consumption. 

When Wolverton demanded that 
paper supplies for all federal agencies 
be slashed by means of formal action, 
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Morrison said: “If that is the sense 
of the committee and we have your 
backing, we'll be glad to do it.” 

Mr. Sterling reiterated the assurance 
counsel had given, but reminded that 
the first problem would be to get gov- 
ernment agencies to file reports on 
their paper consumption. That 
problem, he agreed, is not insur- 
mountable. 

Production Problems 

A. G. Wakeman, director of the 
pulp and paper division of WPB, was 
asked to outline the production prob- 
lems and he said mill capacity today 
is 18,534,000 tons annually and con- 
sumption is near that point; but log- 
ging in the woods is so reduced as to 
supply the demands of only a part of 
the capacity. Domestic production 
would be helped, he added, if people 
in the South would be willing to cut 
wood 

Rep. Lindley Beckworth, who comes 
from Texas, asked if that situation 
might not result from the fact “that 
the people who work the hardest get 
the least financial return.” 

Rep. Charles Halleck, author of the 
investigation resolution, suggested that 
a WMC ruling placing paper produc- 
tion employes in the essential classifi- 
cation might be helpful. Mr. Wake- 
man agreed; said the Army is taking 
loggers who are not picked up by 
“essential” industries. 

“Is that fact holding back produc- 
tion?” Rep. Beckworth asked. Wake- 
man answered “yes.” 

Rep. Lyle H. Boren, of Oklahoma, 
chairman of the investigating com- 
mittee, complimented the witnesses on 
their “splendid and informative pres- 
entation,” and Rep. Wolverton added: 
“It is most encouraging to have wit- 
nesses who are frank.” 

Chairman Boren said the inquiry 
into newsprint ends at this point, un- 
less there is a failure on the part of 
WPB and WMC to carry out the ob- 
— of the resolutions adopted to- 

ay. 

The committee will devote a full 
week to the grade labeling contro- 
versy, beginning May 24. 





Federal Agency Starts 
New Monthly Publication 


By C. T. SULLIVAN 


* 

Mr. Sullivan, assistant city 
editor of the Great Falls (Mont.) 
Leader, worked at the Bonne- 
ville project from September, 
1941, until he resigned in De- 
cember, 1942. Previously he had 
worked on the Leader. 

e 
ON SEPT. 25, 1942, Elmer Davis in 

OWI Regulation No. 3 ordered the 
elimination of all unnecessary gov- 
ernment publications, prohibited the 
publication of new ones unless they 
were necessary to the war program 
and ordered federal mailing lists re- 
duced. 

This was a simple “directive,” as it 
is said in federal circles, but in gov- 
ernment nothing is simple. Some 
federal agencies, in place of eliminat- 
ing unnecessary publications, started 
new ones. The wisdom of Davis’ or- 
der bumped against stupidity. 


An example of this is Bonneville 
Power Administration’s publication 
Watts News Monthly. Bonneville is 
one of the agencies in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 


Vol. 1, No. 1 of Watts News Month- 
ly was published in January, 1943, 
four months after Director Davis’ or- 
der. It is published in direct viola- 
tion of his order. Secretary Harold 
L. Ickes of the Department of the In- 
terior also had issued orders to all 
bureaus to save paper. Watts News 
Monthly consequently also is a vio- 
lation of these orders. 

The first issue states in two places it 
is a new publication. One is Bonne- 
ville Administrator Paul J. Raver’s 
article headed “Welcome to A New 
Venture.” This starts: “The begin- 
ning of a new year is a good time to 
try new things.” 

The second place is the editorial, 
which starts: “As announced in the 
Jan. 20 issue of Watts News, we are 


presenting this new publication un- 
der the name of Watts News Monthly.” 
The publication’s editorial column 
states: “Watts News Monthly—Pro- 
duced jointly by the Bonneville Proj- 
ect Associates and the Bonneville 
Power Administration for the purpose 
of promoting the efficiency and knowl- 
edge of all Bonneville employes.” 
The Associates is an employe or- 
ganization which for some time had 
issued on public time and expense a 
one-page mimeograph sheet of more 
or less interest to employes. Bonne- 
ville might claim it is only an en- 
largement of the mimeographed sheet. 
Even an enlargement would be in 
violation of Davis’ and Ickes orders. 
Bonneville’s job is distributing and 
selling power generated at the Fed- 
eral Grand Coulee and Bonneville 
hydroelectric dams in the Colum- 
bia river. With almost all of the gen- 
erating capacity now being utilized 
in war industries and the fact that 
only transmission facilities to serve 
such industries can be built because of 
the war the preference granted pub- 
lic agencies in distributing public 
power must await until the war’s end 
for full development. 
The kindest critic cannot credit the 
multilithographed, _ profusely - illus- 
(Continued on page 6) 
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Donald Sterling 


Resigns as 
WPB Consultant 


Returns to Post as 
Managing Editor of 
Portland Oregon Journal 


Wasuincton, May 12—Donald J. 
Sterling, for seven months consultant 
to War Production Board Chairman 
Donald M. Nel- 
son on the news- 
paper and pub- 
lishing industries 
has resigned to 
return to his 
post as manag- 
ing editor of the 
Portland Oregon 
Journal. 

“T am not run- 
ning out on the 
job; rather, I feel 
that the job has 
run out on me,” 
Mr. Sterling said. 
“If newspaper and magazine publish- 
ers comply with the letter and spirit 
of the limitation orders, there is no 
need for amended orders during the 
second and third quarters. 

“The policy concerning them is es- 
* tablished and is well accepted by the 
publishers. 

Left in Competent Hands 

“The Printing and Publishing Divi- 
sion, under the experienced direction 
of W. G. Chandler and Harry Bitner 
as deputy director and Matt Sullivan 
and Walter Risley as experts in the 
newspaper and magazine circulation 
fields, is in competent hands. 

“IT assure you that I did not ask for 
the job. I did not want the job. But 
when it was offered, I could not in 

conscience decline. 

“Now, after seven months in war- 
time Washington, I leave thrice grate- 
ful: firstly, to P. L. Jackson, publisher 
of the Oregon Journal, for making 
this service possible; secondly, for the 
opportunity of working with such 
earnest, competent and inspiring men 
as Donald M. Nelson and his associ- 
ates, who direct the destinies of the 
War Production Board and whose one 
and only purpose in this colossal un- 
dertaking is to help win a war as 
quickly as possible; and thirdly, for 
a renewed faith and confidence in the 
newspapers of America and the men 
and women who make them. 

“With WPB policy regarding print 
paper thus established and accepted, 
and the need of an amended order re- 
moved for the second and third quar- 
ters, if reduction in use to 90% of 1941 
consumption is achieved, my tour of 
duty is ended. 

‘The rough going at times was 
cushioned by evidence of confidence 





Donald Sterling 
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from editors and publishers without, 
and by the support of colleagues with- 


in. 

“After a conference with Canadian 
officials in New York on April 15, the 
second since February, we were able 
to announce from Washington April 
17 that Canada expects to be able to 
supply its quota of newsprint for 
United States use for the third quar- 
ter of 1943. This assurance was given 
by Donald Gordon, Chairman of the 
Canadian Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. 

“This is subject, however, Mr. Gor- 
don pointed out, to uncertainties aris- 
ing from wartime conditions plus the 
definite promise that American pub- 
lishers reduce their use of newsprint 
to 90% of the usage in the comparable 
period of 1941, which is the intent 
of Limitation order 240. This is 
essential. 

“I would conclude with this ob- 
servation: in the newspaper field, the 
best insurance against an amended 
newsprint order is continued economy 
of use—available supply and not wish- 
ful thinking is the governing factor; 
Canada, and not the Congress, pro- 
vides three-fourths of that supply. 
He, who would depart from the letter 
and spirit of the order, would jeopar- 
dize not only himself but his fellow 
publishers. This is the time for the 
newspaper to practice for itself the 
unity which it preaches for others. 

“Finally, there is a war to be won, 
and its winning transcends the prefer- 
ences and prejudices of any business. 
Even the newspaper business.” 


Federal Agency 
Starts Publication 


continued from page 5 








trated magazine with being helpful 
either to war production or promotion 
of the Bonneville administration. 
Neither does it indicate it will be use- 
ful in postwar development of the 
agency or the northwest, which Bon- 
neville was created to serve. It is not 
apparent in the first two issues how it 
will increase the efficiency and knowl- 
edge of Bonneville employes able to 
read the daily papers or who have an 
eighth grade education. 

The first issue of Watts News 
Monthly of January, 1943, and the 
second issue of March, 1943, are ex- 
amples of profligate waste of print 
paper. 

The first page of the January issue 
is devoted to two news items and two 
photographs. One item explains the 
December, 1942, salary raise. The 
second is about the opening of an em- 
ploye cafeteria. Employes knew 
about both of these subjects weeks 
before. 

One photograph is of two individ- 
uals, one of whom is described as a 
“legal mind” and the other as a “ty- 
coon.” The second photograph, six- 
by-six inches in size, is of two em- 
ployes who had been elected - presi- 
dents of Portland’s civic clubs. 

Secretary Ickes’ comment, when and 
if he ever sees this publication, un- 
doubtedly will be worth recording for 
posterity. 

Scrap Drive Stories 

An eight-by-nine inch illustration 
showing what Bonneville accom- 
plished in metal and other drives 
(public cash paid for the time em- 
ployees devoted to most of these 
drives), so long past as to be ancient 
history and already covered by Port- 
land newspapers, and an article on 
Bonneville’s war contribution take up 
page two. 

Page three is filled by an article 
“What is an outage?” (It is power 
which fails to reach its point of use); 
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a second article, “Movies Are Won- 
derful” and a question box, which of- 
fers the following invitation: 

“Do you have some frantic query? 

“Are you perplexed by a theory? 

“Are you puzzled by the watts and 
ergs and ohms? 

“Then step forward and relate it, 

“Please don’t hesitate to state it, 

“For ‘Q’s and A’s’ are at your ser- 
vice, Mr. Jones.” 

The “welcome” by Administrator, 
rewrites of stale news stories, photo- 
graphs of three girls who enlisted in 
the WAAC or WAVES and employe 
pats on the back in a WHO’S WHO 
column complete the issue. 

No reason is given for not pub- 
lishing a February issue. The March 
issue, same size as the original, de- 
serves no special comment. Its first 
page for the most part is taken up 
with a description of a snowstorm in 
in the Northwest on Jan. 16-19 and the 
fact Bonneville line crews joined with 
other utility crews in restoring ser- 
vice on damaged lines. All Bonne- 
ville employes, excepting those priv- 
ileged to use Bonneville taxis, had 
trudged through the snow. Those who 
read the daily papers probably found 
the storm adequately covered when it 
happened, without need of the “re- 
fresher” story published at public 
expense and wasted manpower two 
months later. 

Hash on Home Front 


The last page of the March issue fea- 
tures “HASH on the Home Front” 
and a deck under the head reads: 
“Lively Louise of Ute Unit Sees 
Horsemeat Stew in Offing.” Lively 
Louise proved on reading the story to 
be Louise Espey, Bonneville home 
economist. 

Unnecessary publications such as 
these, and thousands of these issues 
will be published, waste paper, public 
money and the time of the public 
employes who write the articles and 
the time of the employes who print 
and distribute them. 

Thousands of the 2,500,000 federal 
employes, many concealed in war-safe 
jobs, are uselessly engaged in such 
useless tasks as publishing Watts 
News Monthlies. 

Other examples of unnecessary pa- 
per waste is the practice of purchas- 
ing reprints of “ghosted” stories and 
printing and distributing of speeches 
made by federal officials. One exam- 
ple of this is printing and distribution 
of speeches made by Secretary Ickes 
in Spokane on Aug. 19, 1941, and at 
Tacoma, Wash., Sept. 5, 1941. These 
were excellent speeches, but why 
should thousands, combined in one 
16-page pamphlet, have been printed? 

Unnecessary Waste 

Watts News Monthly is but one ex- 
ample of unnecessary publication 
waste by federal agencies. Alone it 
is just one wasteful publication. What 
is important is it represents hundreds 
of examples of unguarded publication 
waste by federal agencies. 

Newspapers daily throw envelope 
after envelope of federal propaganda 
and pap unopened into office waste- 
baskets. 

Silly, sure, but newspapermen just 
do not have the time to read all the 
the stuff. They know from reading 
thousands of letters franked to them 
at public expense they are taking but 
small chance of missing a story which 
has not been covered by the news 
service. 

Davis’ order failed to prevent waste 
of time, paper and printers’ ink. It is 
a common-sense order but it must 
be backed by a penalty. Otherwise 
Bonneville, which aspires to be the 
Northwest’s TVA, and other federal 
agencies, will continue to publish their 
unnecessary publications and pile up 
—“Hash on the Home Front.” 








EDITOR & PUBLISHER ’ 
CALENDAR 

May 16-18—Pacific Northwest 
Circulation Managers Assn., an. 
nual convention, Tacoma, Wash, 

May 17-18—National Coun- 
cil of Industrial Editors’ 
wartime conference, Waldorf. 
Astoria Hotel, New York. 

May 18-19 — Inland Daily 
Press Assn., 59th spring meet- 
ing, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 

May 20-21—American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies, 
annual meeting, Waldorf-As. 
toria Hotel, New York. 

May 20-22—Mississippi Press 
Assn., 77th annual convention 
and wartime conference, Ed- 
wards Hotel, Jackson. 





OPAMayPostpone 
Action on 


Grade Labelling 


House Committee Asks 
Prentiss Brown to Hold Off 
Until Halleck Investigation 


Wasuincton, May 12 — Prentiss 
Brown, Administrator of the Office of 
Price Administration, has been pro 
vided with an exit from the grade 
labeling controversy. 

The House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce has requested 
him to postpone compulsory grades 
until action has been taken under the 
Halleck Resolution which seeks only 
the formal testimony upon which a 
prohibition against compulsory grade 
labels may be predicated. 

Administrator Brown has been 
torn betwee. two quarreling factions 
in his own organization. One group, 
of which Deputy Administrator John 
K. Galbraith appears to be the spokes- 
man, insists upon compulsory grades 
another, headed by Lou R. Maxon, 
Detroit agency chief, is equally in- 


et — 





sistent that retail sales on the basis 
of established quality linked wit 
advertised trade marks and bran 
names should be encouraged. 

The House was unanimous in i 
vote to set up a committee to inqu 
into the grade labeling situation. 
resolution was tantamount to a find 
ing that no authority exists in OPA 
or elsewhere to require this change it 
merchandising practice. 

Based upon a similar finding } 
another committee—House Agri 
ture Committee—Rep. Hampton F 
mer has introduced a bill which s 
a statutory order against comp 
grades, 

Meanwhile the constitutionality 
OPA Order 339, fixing rayon hosie 
prices on a “grade” basis is under 
tack before the review board set up 
the terms of the Emergency ; 
Control Act. The charge is made th 
pricing according to grades is equiv 
lent to compulsory grade labeling, 
that it is without warrant of law. 

On the other side of the issue, 1 
merous women’s clubs and labor ¢ 
ganizations are pressing for gover 
ment grades. The Congress of Ind 
trial Organizations claimed last weé 
to have assurance that grades will} 
established. 

With hearings on this contentio 
subject scheduled to begin May 24} 
fore the Boren Committee, the Inte 
state and Foreign Commerce Commi 
tee has supplied Administrator Bro 
with the “out,” through its letter a 
ing him to postpone action. Bre 
previously had publicly stated 
would appreciate some official 
gestion from Capitol Hill. 
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War Staffs in N. Africa 
To Get Well-Earned Rest 


“Old Home Week” in Algiers Likely as Writers 
Recuperate for Coming Invasion .. . 
Wes Gallagher of AP Injured in Jeep Accident 


By WALTER E. SCHNEIDER 


THE VICTORY of Allied Forces in 

Tunisia this week brought the pros- 
pect of the first breathing spell for the 
war correspondents there who have 
covered the battles of North Africa 
with the British since 1941 and with 
the Allied armies since the invasion 
last Nov. 8. 

There will be considerable journal- 
istic mopping up for stories of the vic- 
torious campaign with home town 
angles, one editor said in New York. 
An “Old Home Week” in Algiers for 
many American correspondents in the 
very near future was predicted. The 
reporters have earned time out for 
rest and relaxation, it was pointed out, 
and many will head for Algiers until 
invasion plans shape up. It was 
thought in New York that until the 
Allied invasion strategy develops, the 
large staffs now totaling about 70 
Americans would be given vacations 
as circumstances warrant. 

Another war correspondent was hurt 
near the end of the campaign, bring- 
ing to 58 the number wounded or in- 
jured in line of duty since September, 
1939. J. Wes Gallagher, Associated 
Press, was injured May 8 when a jeep 
overturned near Bizerte shortly after 
it was captured. He was thrown from 
the vehicle and pinned underneath. 
His condition was not critical. He 
will remain in the 38th Evacuation 
Hospital in Tunisia until he is able 
to travel to Algiers. He suffered a 
fractured vertebra and also was cut 
on the face and hands. 

“The slim hope that Bob Post, of the 
New York Times, might have bailed 
out to safety when his plane was 
downed over Wilhelmshaven is slip- 
ping,” cabled Lionel Shapiro, Montreal 
Gazette London correspondent, May 
18, adding: “There has been no news 
about him since the fortress in which 
he was a passenger was seen to be hit 
over the German port.” 

Hollywood Outdone at HO 

Announcement of Allied entry into 
Tunis and Bizerte last week turned 
the Allied Force Headquarters press 
toom into a newspaper madhouse out- 
doing Hollywood’s wildest imagina- 
tions, according to a dispatch received 
in New York from United Press corre- 
spondent Phil Ault. 

“Dozens of correspondents jammed 
the long, paper-cluttered room as 
British Colonel John Victor McCor- 
mack read out the sensational news in 


§ aseries of three special communiques 


within a half hour. Typewriters 
banged madly, and correspondents 
Made a wild 15-yard dash through 
three doors and around a sharp curve 
into the censor’s filing desk to be 
first with their flashes,” Ault wrote. 

“U.P. correspondent Donald Coe, a 
Veteran of the ‘Communique Com- 
mand,’ whose short, squat figure takes 
the 180 degree turn into the censor’s 
office with a heavy list to port, came in 

t, a good jump ahead of Pierre Huss 
of International News Service, who is 
Probably a better open field runner, 
but too tall and thin for good line 
bucking,” Ault said. “Coe, anticipat- 
ing big news, had his flashes pre- 
Pared for all possible developments 
and ready for filing. He was poised 
at the press room door with the flashes 
filed inside his shirt like a mother 


kangaroo, leaving his arms free to 
run interference.” 

William B. Stoneman, Chicago Daily 
News, and Edward W. Beattie, Jr., 
United Press, were among reporters to 
whom as many as a whole company 
of Axis troops attempted to surrender 
during the closing days of the cam- 
paign. After the fall of Tunis the 
Germans or Italians tried to give up 
themselves and their equipment to 
the first American in sight. Stoneman 
and Beattie said they could have had 
prisoners for the asking, but the re- 
porters had a story to cover and they 
sent the prisoners to the nearest Allied 
officer. 

Beattie also tried the innovation of 
carrier pigeon transmission from the 
front with success. His May 7 story 
on the fall of Tunis was datelined 
“Tunis, Via Carrier Pigeon.” At the 
UP. offices in New York it was as- 
sumed that he obtained the use of an 
Army pigeon for his dispatch in send- 
ing it back to Allied Field Head- 
quarters. 

Ernie Pyle, New York World-Tele- 
gram and United Features corre- 
spondent, was presented a German 
Volkswagen (bantam car used by the 
Germans as a jeep) as a trophy of war 
by the First Armored Division. He 
drove back to camp in it the first day 
of the great surrender of Tunis 
and Bizerte. According to Pyle, 
wherever American correspondents 
stopped prisoners immediately gath- 
ered around. 

Reporters accompanied the biggest 
all-American bombing raid in history 
on May 9 when Palermo, Sicily, was 
devastated by Flying Fortresses, ac- 
cording to a dispatch from Reynolds 
Packard, U.P. The names of other 
correspondents on the trip were not 
available. 

In addition to the reporters for 
Negro newspapers covering the war 
abroad, listed in the April 17 issue of 
E&P, Fletcher Peter Martin of the 
Louisville Defender is en route to 
Australia. He was accredited several 
months ago. 

David G. Wittels, Philadelphia Rec- 
ord, is one of the latest additions to 
the corps of war reporters. He left 
this week with an around-the-world 
itinerary, with Australia his first stop. 
He will write for the Record and the 





Jubilant on Victory 

Jubilant over the overwhelm- 
ing Allied victory in Africa, John 
O'Reilly, New York Herald Trib- 
une correspondent attached to 
Allied Headquarters there this 
week cabled George Cornish, 
Herald Tribune managing edi- 
tor, instructing him to “Buy the 
staff a drink; take it out of my 
pay check.” Although “appre- 
ciating John’s sentiments;” Mr. 
Cornish in a bulletin board no- 
tice said, he cannot follow 
O'Reilly’s order “on advice of 
counsel.” 





Camden (N. J.) Courier-Post, both 
owned by J. David Stern, about the 
civilian populations of the Allied na- 
tions rather than the war news. Wit- 
tels has been with the Stern news- 
papers 20 years and achieved a 
reputation for his exposés. 

Ralph Parker, New York Times 
correspondent in Moscow, duplicated 
the letter-to-Stalin technique of 
Henry J. Cassidy, AP, and obtained 
a statement last week from the 
Premier on Soviet-Polish relations 
after the war. The Press Department 
of the Foreign Commissariat requested 
his permission for publication of the 
Stalin answer in the Russian press. 

Malaria Gets Weller 

Hal O’Flaherty, who has _ been 
granted a leave of absence from the 
managing editorship of the Chicago 
Daily News for the duration (E. & P., 
May 8, page 10), will relieve George 
Weller, Daily News Pulitzer Prize 
winner, as correspondent in the South- 
west Pacific. Weller’s return is forced 
by illness. He is now in New Guinea 
and is continuing to file dispatches, 
although suffering from malaria. 

O'Flaherty, in returning to the field 
in which he first attained distinction, 
has been conditioning himself for the 
rigorous life of a war correspondent. 
He is 52 years old, but he has been 
anxious to get into foreign service 
since the war began. 

Members of the Daily News compos- 
ing room and news department pre- 
sented O’Flaherty with a pair of 
binoculars to use in covering the battle 
fronts across the Pacific. The gift was 
presented in the composing room, 
where O’Flaherty is as popular among 
the printers as he is among his fellow 
associates in the news room. 

During his absence, O’Flaherty’s 
duties will be assumed by Lloyd 
Lewis, Daily News sports editor and 
drama critic. John Carmichael has 
been named sports editor to succeed 
Mr. Lewis, who will retain the title of 
drama critic, along with supervising 
the tabloid roto section, “News Views.” 





OPA CHIEF LAUDS NEWSPAPER COOPERATION 
PRENTISS M. BROWN, director of the Office of Price Administration, ex- 
pressed appreciation this week for the cooperation the nation’s newspa- 


pers afforded in publicizing the OPA’s new food price list. 


In a telegram to 


the American Newspaper Publishers Association, upon which he called for 
aid last week, Mr. Brown said: “I was sure, of course, that the members 
of your association and the other newspapers would cooperate in getting 
the new OPA food top price lists into the hands of the millions of house- 
wives in the 150 cities in which the program became effective today but I 
was surprised and immensely pleased at the far greater coverage than ex- 
pected which the newspapers gave to lists. Will you extend to your mem- 
bers my sincere thanks for their patriotic cooperation.” 


APRIL NEWSPRINT USE UP 2% OVER ‘42 IN JU. S. 


APRIL newsprint consumption in the United States was 2% 


above the 


April, 1942, figure, Eprror & PusiisHer learned Thursday. Although the 
total consumption for the month was 5% under the April, 1941, total, 
the increase mentioned caused considerable concern among c!vse observers 


of the newsprint situation. 


As Eprror & PusLisHER went to press Thursday 


the ANPA was preparing a newsprint bulletin calling attention to the 
increase and warning publishers to keep their print paper consumption down. 


Ad Agency Lauds 

Papers for Fats 

Campaign Aid 
Kenyon & Eckhardt Says 
U. S. Is Grateful for 


Press Cooperation 


The nation’s newspapers received 
high praise for their cooperation in 
the Fat Salvage Campaign in a report 
by Kenyon & Eckhardt, advertising 
agency handling the drive, which was 
made public this week by Cranston 
Williams, ANPA general manager. 

The report, sent recently to the 
ANPA, in part, said: 

“Starting the week of March 22, ad- 
vertising schedules were released to 
622 English-language daily newspa- 
pers published in 372 cities having a 
population of 25,000 or more. Copy 
is appearing approximately on an 
every week basis through the week ef 
June 28. 

March Collection Big 


“Collections of household fat in 
March were the largest for any month 
since the beginning of the campaign 
which started in August, 1942, and 
this in spite of the very serious short- 
age of meat which prevailed in so 
many areas during the month of 
March and in spite of the point ra- 
tioning of meats, butter, fats and 
cheese which began March 29. In 
the opinion of the agency, March 
would have shown a loss except for 
newspaper help. 

“Kenyon & Eckhardt reports that 
some measure of the amount of sup- 
port given by the newspapers of the 
U. S. to the Fat Salvage Campaign is 
shown by the fact that during the first 
three weeks of the advertising cam- 
paign more than 4,500 items appeared 
in daily newspapers published in 
cities of 25,000 or over. 

“This figure was secured from a 
clipping service and Kenyon & 
Eckhardt estimate that if this 4,500 is 
assumed to represent 20% of the 
true total, the Fat Salvage Cam- 
paign received more than 22,500 men- 
tions during the first three weeks of 
the campaign.” 

“We hope you will point out to your 
members that the War Production 
Board, the Glycerine Producers As- 
sociation and this agency are deeply 
grateful to them for their interest, un- 
derstanding and their splendid back- 
ing of this very important program,” 
Kenyon & Eckhardt said in em- 
phasizing that more of this coopera- 
tion is still necessary. 


WIRE MERGER PLAN 


WasuHincTon, May 13— Western 
Union and Postal Telegraph have sub- 
mitted a proposed merger contract to 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion and Chairman James L. Fly has 
promised prompt consideration. Un- 
der enabling legislation recently 
passed, the two companies were al- 
lowed to reach an agreement of 
merger to become effective upon ap- 
proval by FCC following a public 
hearing at which all interested parties, 
including employes of the two sys- 
tems, will be heard. 


- 
PALMER IN ARMY 
E. W. Palmer, deputy director of the 
WPB Printing and Publishing Divi- 
sion, will report May 25 for active 
duty as a Colonel in the Adjutant 
General’s office of the Army. His first 
assignment will be to enforce the War 
Department’s mandate to its divisions 
that unnecesssary printing and pub- 
lishing be stopped. 
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Tregaskis Home After 
Year in South Pacific 


INS Correspondent Says Communications 


In Area Are Newsmen’‘s Greatest Problem 
... Tells of His Experiences Abroad 


A VIRTUAL unknown when he left 

International News Service head- 
quarters a little more than a year ago 
on assignment in 
the South Pa- 
cific, Richard 
Tregaskis, INS 
war correspon- 
dent, returned to 
New York this 
week acclaimed 
as one of the na- 
tion’s outstand- 
ing newsmen 
for his coverage 
of that impor- 
tant U. S. war 
theater. 

“Well done” 
was the tribute top INS executives 
paid the lanky, youthful writer who 
probably has seen and written about 
more actions in the Pacific than any 
other newsman to date. Tregaskis ar- 
rived in New York May 12 after a 
slow trip across the continent visiting 
various cities. He arrived in the 
U. S. about two weeks ago on a ship 
from “a South Pacific base.” 

Abroad 13 Months 

Assigned for 13 months in the Pacific, 
during which time he saw action with 
the Navy, Marine Corps, Army and 
their respective air arms, Tregaskis 
had several brushes with death. Mod- 
est and a bit bewildered by all the 
attention paid him because of his 
achievements, he was reluctant to dis- 
cuss this phase of his experiences, 
stating “those things are to be ex- 
pected and they happened to other 
correspondents, also.” 

However, he did admit that he twice 
came near feeling the Japanese sting. 
Once, while crossing a bay between 
Guadalcanal and Tulagi Islands, in a 
36-foot boat, a Japanese submarine 
surfaced and lobbed shells from its 
deck gun at the boat in an attempt to 
cut it off. 

So close did the shells come that 
Tregaskis, as well as others aboard, 
were on the verge of jumping and 
swimming for it. However, in the 
nick of time, a U. S. field gun perched 
on Tulagi found the sub’s range and 
chased it off with a few well-directed 
shots. 

Another time on Guadalcanal, Tre- 
gaskis almost fell prey to a Jap 
sniper. Seated on the ground he was 
watching an air raid over the island 
when he noticed a movement in a 
tree about 150 yards from him across 
a valley. He slammed himself on the 
ground just a split second before the 
bullet pinged over his head. The Jap 
disappeared into the foliage after his 
one shot. 

Mode Parachute Jump 

Tregaskis was with the initial wave 
of Marines that stormed Guadalcanal 
last August and remained there seven 
weeks before being brought down by 
an attack of dysentery. While re- 
covering in a Honolulu hospital he 
wrote his now-famous book, “Guadal- 
canal Diary,” which, he said this week, 
probably has sold around 500,000 
copies. 

The last action he covered, he said, 
was the bombardment of airports on 
the Vila and Munda Islands on March 
6 when two heavy Jap cruisers were 
sunk. 

From there he went to New Zealand 





Richard Tregaskis 


returning to Admiral Halsey’s head- 
quarters shortly after. He made his 
first parachute jump “just to see how 
it feels” on April 9 on a routine hop 
with paratroopers. Gordon Walker, 
Christian Science Monitor, also 
jumped on that flight, Tregaskis said. 

Tregaskis, who has ranged thou- 
sands of miles of the Pacific with Navy 
task forces, also was in on the initial 
stages of the air bombing of Tokyo 
last year. He was aboard a cruiser 
which guarded the aircraft carrier 
“Hornet,” from which General Doo- 
little’s squadron took off for the his- 
toric flight. 

Although he served in the Coral 
Sea he saw no action there but was 
aboard an aircraft carrier during the 
Battle of Midway and was with the 
task force tht participated in the oc- 
cupation of the Russell Islands. The 
islands were occupied without any 
Jap opposition. From the Russell 
Islands experiences Tregaskis got a 
series of articles which currently are 
appearing throughout the country. 

Tregaskis has made numerous 
flights with the various air arms of 
the fighting forces and was one of the 
correspondents hit by Admiral Hal- 
sey’s edict (now rescinded) banning 
flights by newspaper correspondents. 

Communications a Problem 

“The Admiral’s order keeping us 
out of planes was a severe blow,” the 
INS staffer said. “You can under- 
stand that our coverage was so re- 
stricted we really were of little use to 
our services and papers. It sure is 
a big relief to hear that he has re- 
scinded his order.” (Tregaskis was 
en route to the States when the order 
banning flying was lifted.) 

Communications in the Pacific is 
the biggest problem corespondents 
face, Tregaskis stated. “There is no 
decent radio outlet anywhere there, 
except at Pearl Harbor,” he said. 
“The radio available to us had a total 
capacity of 1,500 words a day and that 
had to be split up among 20 and 30 
writers. 

“The press services had first call 
as most of the daily newspaper men 
confined their writing to feature ar- 
ticles which went through the mail. 
However, we could file by way of 
Australia from where the stuff was 
cabled to the States. This was very 
expensive, running to around 50 cents 
a word,” 

“Covering a war is a damn good 
thing for a newspaper man,” the INS 
writer declared in commenting on a 
story published recently in Eprror & 
PUBLISHER which accused war corre- 
spondents of being “flabby, soft” and 
unfit to cope with the rigors of war. 

“The best training a correspondent 
can get to cover a war is to get right 
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into the thick of it and learn from 
experience,” he continued. “You can’t 
really expect a newspaper man to go 
out to a fighting front and be able to 
take it like the trained fighting man. 
But after he’s been through the mill 
a while he’s as fit as the man who’s 
carrying a gun.” 
Trained Rigorously 

Tregaskis said malaria takes the 
greatest toll among newsmen in the 
Pacific. He said he managed to stave 
it off by taking Atabrine, a powerful 
preventive. 

“I took so much of the stuff that I 
was silly from it,” he declared, add- 
ing, “the mistake most of the boys 
make when they leave an area is to 
stop using the medicine. The idea is 
to keep on using it for a few weeks 
after you get out of the danger zone.” 

Tregaskis, who is 6 feet 6% inches 
tall, looked the picture of health, deep- 
ly tanned and with clear eyes. He is 
a good example of his thesis that the 
best way a newsmen can get into 
shape to withstand the rigors of war, 
especially in the tropics, is to get 
right in to the thick of it. 

He said he slept on the ground and 
under it at times and ate little to 
toughen himself up. He went on 
forced marches and swam often to 
keep in trim. His constant companion 
on Guadalcanal was Robert C. Miller, 
United Press correspondent. 

Home for a rest, Tregaskis hopes to 
finish another book on his personal 
experiences during 13 months in the 
Pacific. He doesn’t know when, but 
he expects to be assigned to Europe 
for his next stint. He hopes to have 
his book finished within the next 
three months. 

Tregaskis, a native of Elizabeth, 
N. J., was married in August, 1941, 
and saw his wife this week for the 
first time since he went abroad. They 
have no children. 

The INS staffer said he was deeply 
grateful for being selected this year’s 
winner of the George R. Holmes 
Award which INS presents annually 
to a staff writer for outstanding work. 
20th Century-Fox now is making a 
motion picture based on his recent 
book. 
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MULLANEY NAMED 

CLEVELAND, O., May 10—The Cleve- 
land News announced today the pro- 
motion of John B. Mullaney to the 
position of associate editor and chief 
editorial writer. Mr. Mullaney joined 
the News staff 15 years ago, coming 
here from the Rochester (N. Y.) Jour- 
nal-American. During most of the 
time he has held the position and title 
of news editor. He succeeds John 
M. Storm, who resigned to accept the 
editorship of Hospitals, official publi- 


cation of the National Hospital 
Association with headquarters in 
Chicago. 


e 

FOUR PAINT SECTIONS 

The Binghamton (N. Y.) Press pub- 
lished a special Paint Section once a 
week for four weeks, April 21, 28, 
May 4 and 11. The section ran from 
4 to 6 pages each week and total ad- 
vertising linage was 31,864 lines. 





TYPOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL SUSPENDS 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., May 10—The Typographical Journal, organ of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union, has temporarily suspended and this 
week missed an issue for the first time in 54 years. Woodruff Randolph, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the union and editor of the Journal, explained that a 
contract with a Milwaukee company, which has been printing the publication 
since July, 1942, was canceled because C. M. Baker, union president, refused 
to sign checks totaling more than $10,000 until that firm ceased printing the 
Journal. Mr. Randolph said the executive council of the union will not ap- 
prove less expensive specifications for printing at a 50% cut, but insists on 
specifications drawn a year ago when the union was spending $96,000, about 
half of which was paid by subscriptions, in producing the Journal. He said 
the general fund will not stand the higher costs. 


Press Wireless 
Strike Ends 


After 5 Days 


150 Employes Walk Out 
Protesting Suspension 
Of Nine Employes 


The strike of 150 employes of Press 
Wireless, Inc., begun May 7 in a 
dispute over the suspension of nine 
employes and the dismissal of one 
because of alleged absenteeism, was 
ended May 12 after an all-night con- 
ference between representatives of the 
company and of the Independent 
Communications Guild, which di- 
reted the strike. 

The union had charged the man- 
agement with repudiating a written 
agreement made before a representa- 
tive of the labor division of the War 
Production Board, dealing with the 
dispute. 

Arbitrator Called 

The strikers returned to work 
shortly after it was announced jointly 
by the union and the company that 
the controversy would be handed over 
to an arbitrator. 

The strike was called on the heavi- 
est day of news traffic in the history 
of the company, with reports of the 
Allied victory in North Africa pouring 
into New York in an incessant stream, 
For a time the action threatened to 
tie up the overseas news broadcasts 
of the Office of War Information as 
well as foreign dispatches to news- 
papers and wire services. 

Services during the walkout were 
continued without interruption, how- 
ever, 

Press Wireless is an independent 
communications company organized in 
1930 by a group of U. S. newspapers 
for reception and transmission of press 
dispatches between the U. S. and for- 
eign countries. 


OWI Uses Service 


The strike was called in the New 
York office of the company in the 
Times Tower, Times Square, New 
York. 

Radio station operators, telegra- 
phers, teletypists, clerks and other 
employes walked out and about 50 
operators at the receiving station at 
Baldwin, Long Island, and the trans- 
mission station at Hicksville, L. I, 
also were affected. 

The OWI leases from 10 to 12 hours 
of transmission time daily from PW 
for news broadcasts to all parts of the 
world. The OWI and the Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service of the 
Federal Communications System also 
use PW for receptions of as much as 
yong words a day, mostly from Lon- 
on, 


CARTOONIST KILLED 


Hugh Deeney, for years a Phila- 
delphia comic artist and cartoonist, 
was shot to death May 11 at Camp 
Blanding, Fla., before he had a chance 
to get into action abroad. Word to a 
surviving brother in Philadelphia told 
how Deeney, serving as a private in 
Battery B of the 197th Field Artillery, 
was accidentally killed on the rifle 
range. He was detailed in the pit to 
mark the accuracy of fire of soldiers 
in training. Believing the fire had 
ceased, he raised up, only to be swept 
by a withering blast of rifle fire. 
Deeney worked under the newspaper 
pen-name of Joe Bowers. His “Dizzy 
Dramas,” featuring a match-stick 
character given animated form, was 
distributed by the Ledger Syndicate, 
which employed him continuously for 
15 years. 
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IN UNCOMFORTABLE SPOTS 





—_—— 


OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS 


IT WON'T BE LONG NOW 


























BABES IN THE WOODS 
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—-Henry Barrow of Associated Press Features. —John Chase in New Cwleans Item. Dorman H. Smith of NEA Service 
he we were given no hint of what was 
Press Kept 1nl Dark in the report and the best we got was Coutney Named 


At Bermuda 


Sessions on Refugees 


Conference 


Set Record in Futility in 


Reporting . . . Correspondents Kept Uninformed 
During Proceedings and Concerning Final Report 


By ALEXANDER UHL 
Foreign Editor of PM 


IF YOU want a nice, quiet little con- 

ference with the-less-said-the-bet- 
ter about it in the press, then Ber- 
muda in war time is the perfect spot 
to hold it. And that’s just what hap- 
pened at the Anglo-American Con- 
ference on Refugees, which—for an 
international conference on an impor- 
tant subject—must have set a record 
for futility in reporting. 

It was the kind of conference that 
made the reporters who covered it say 
more than once, “God help the men 
who have to cover the Food Confer- 
ence!” 

People Will Be Uninformed 

If the Bermuda Conference is any 
criterion of what’s going to happen at 
international conferences, then the 
American press and the American 
people are going to be singularly un- 
informed regarding the momentous is- 
sues at stake in the planning of the 
postwar world. 

Bermuda is the story of geograph- 
ical handicaps plus a determined re- 
ticence on the part of the State De- 
partment — always with a thousand 
good reasons why the press should 
know nothing. 

The State Department did not bar 
newspapermen from covering the con- 
ference. In fact, it went out of its way 
to help me get my passport. The hitch 
was transportation. The Department 
laid down the flat rule that it would 
not ask for priorities on clippers, ex- 
cept for news agencies. That scared 
the newspapers off. ‘ 

I found that I could get to Bermuda 
without a priority, but that getting 
back was quite another matter. 

The result was that only the three 
major news agencies and the Overseas 
News Agency sent reporters. The 
Christian Science Monitor had a war 


correspondent in the area, and he cov- 
ered for that paper. 

I got down to Bermuda all right, 
but when it came to getting back, I 
found the State Department officials 
at Bermuda at first unwilling to help. 

Pan-American in Bermuda said they 
couldn’t do a thing for me without a 
priority and that some. people had 
been waiting down there as long as 
three months for passage to the States. 
For two days I had visions of myself 
stranded for the duration, but a few 
frantic cables to my New York office 
produced results in Washington, and 
arrangements were made for me to 
come back with the delegation and 
the accompanying newspapermen. 

I was told rather grimly that I was 
depriving someone of a seat—which 
was true enough—but it made me 
wonder why the conference had to be 
held in Bermuda at all. There were 
about 20 people in the delegation, in- 
cluding secretaries and newspaper- 
men. That meant that 20 poor beg- 
gars had to be held up who didn’t 
need to have been if the conference 
had been held anywhere else than 
in the middle of the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Once you were in Bermuda, the 
biggest difficulty about covering the 
conference was getting any kind of 
positive information. Press confer- 
ences were held at fairly frequent in- 
tervals, but very little was given out, 
except negative information. “No 
comment” and “we can’t talk about 
that” were very frequent answers to 
pointed questions. When the going 
got tougher the answers would be that 
nothing could be said for fear of fur- 
nishing information of value to the 
enemy. 

Even when the conference was over, 


a meaningless, generalized commu- 
nique that left us no wiser than we 
were before. 

As far as getting news out of mem- 
bers of the Delegation or the experts 
who were with it, there was just noth- 
ing doing. The Delegation had agreed 
with the State Department that no 
comment should be made, except at 
authorized press conferences. And 
the Delegation certainly kept its 
word. 

So far as our own American ex- 
perts were concerned, they just didn’t 
dare say a word. You were lucky 
to get a “good morning” out of them, 
so carefully were they chaperoned. 

Physical arrangements for the press 
were adequate for the job, in view 
of the fewness of the reporters and 
the scarcity of news. For the first 
few days the reporters had to use 
good old Bermuda hacks to get 
around, but later Army and Navy sta- 
tion wagons were assigned to us, and 
the service was good. 

For a pressroom we used the bed- 
room of one of the American experts, 
who was a good sport having his room 
left in a mess each night. 

Press Conference Crumbs 


Covering the Conference meant a 
daily trip to Horizons, the isolated 
guest house where the Conference 
was held. We all trooped up and 
asked for Howard Bucknell of the 
American Press Section of the State 
Department, and for Rene MacColl, 
British Press Representative. We 
would get a few crumbs and then on 
most days there were press confer- 
ences, sometimes held jointly, but 
more often separately by some mem- 
ber of the British or American Dele- 
gation. 

These conferences consisted mostly 
of “we are exploring” or “analyzing” 
or “preparing our report,” but very 
seldom was there anything more defi- 
nite than that. Questioning did not 
produce a great deal, except in the 
way of discovering what the Confer- 
ence was not doing, rather than what 
it was. 

The Conference was covered by 
Richard Massock, AP; Lee Carson, 
INS; H. O. Thompson of the U.P.; Ida 
Landau, ONA; John Beaufort of the 
Christian Science Monitor; and Alex- 
ander H. Uhl of PM. 

P. S—We all got beautiful sun tans. 


General Manager 


Of Toledo Blade 


Business Manager of 
Cleveland Press to Assume 
New Duties in June 


CLEVELAND, O., May 10—Worth Cout- 
ney, business manager of the Cleve- 
land Press, today announced that he 
is leaving Cleve- 
land the first 
week of June to 
become general 
manager of the 
Toledo Blade. 

In a sense, Mr. 
Coutney, who 
will be 46 on 
June 18, will be 
going home. For 
19 years he was 
associated with 





the Toledo 
News-Bee, for- Worth Coutney 
merly a com- 


petitor of the Blade, in various busi- 
ness office capacities. 

Mr. Coutney came to the Cleveland 
Press on Oct. 6, 1938. He had been 
business manager of the News-Bee 
until it was acquired by the Blade. 
In another year, Mr. Coutney would 
have been with the Scripps-Howard 
organization 25 years. 

Born at Belmore, O., Mr. Coutney 
was graduated from Leipsic (O.) High 
School, attended normal school at 
Ottawa, O., and Defiance College, De- 
fiance, O. He served three terms as 
an elementary school teacher in Put- 
nam County, near Leipsic, O. After 
serving in the 56th Pioneer Infantry 
in France he joined the News-Bee on 
June 29, 1919, and was employed va- 
riously as clerk, cashier, office man- 
ager, advertising salesman, national 
advertising manager and advertising 
director. In 1934 he was promoted to 
business manager, a position he held 
until the News-Bee was sold. 

John G. Meilink, general manager 
of the Cleveland Press, said no an- 
nouncement would be made at present 
concerning Mr. Coutney’s successor 
as business manager of the Press. 

Mr. Coutney was active in Toledo 
civic affairs while there. 
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Supreme Court * 


Upholds 
FCC Rules 


Says Function of Com- 
munications Commission 
Is to Police Airways 


Wasuincton, May 10—Upholding 
the “chain broadcasting” rules adopted 
by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, the Supreme Court of the 
United States today declared the func- 
tion of FCC is not only to police the 
airwaves, but also to determine on the 
basis of “public convenience and ne- 
cessity” who shall use them. 

In both the majority and the minor- 
ity opinions the judicial authors were 
careful to suggest that restrictions 
valid against broadcasting would be 
invalid if applied to the press. 

Justice Felix Frankfurter, writing 
the opinion of the court said: “Free- 
dom of utterance is abridged to many 
who wish to use the limited facilities 
of radio. Unlike other modes of ex- 
pression, radio inherently is not avail- 
able to all. That is its unique char- 
acteristic, and that is why, unlike 
other modes of expression, it is sub- 
ject to governmental regulation. Be- 
cause it cannot be used by all, some 
who wish to use it must be denied.” 

Dissenting Opinion 

Justice Frank Murphy, who was 
joined by Justice Owen Roberts in a 
dissenting opinion, wrote: 

“Owing to its physical characteristics 
radio, unlike the other methods of 
conveying information, must be reg- 
ulated and rationed by the govern- 
ment. Otherwise there would be chaos, 
and radio’s usefulness would be largely 
destroyed.” 

National Broadcasting Company and 
Columbia Broadcasting System were 
the principal appellants, but briefs in 
support of the appeal were filed by 
numerous organizations. Mutual 
Broadcasting System joined the FCC 
in support of the rules which pro- 
hibit exclusive broadcasting contracts 
between a network and a radio station, 
in any area covered by a competing 
station; reduce from five to two years 
the period of contract between a chain 
and a station; restrict networks in 
taking options on a station’s broad- 
casting time; bar more than one net- 
work owned or controlled station in 
the same service area; and give the 
stations greater authority to fix rates 
for broadcast time, other than net- 
work programs. 

Enforcement of the rules was suse 
pended pending the outcome of the 
appeal. They become operative 10 
days after the Supreme Court notified 
the Federal District Court at New 
York City. 

FCC a “Traffic Officer” 


Justice Frankfurter said the Com- 
munications Act did not limit the 
Commission’s authority to engineering 
and technical aspects of regulation of 
radio communication. “Yet,” he wrote, 
“we are asked to regard the Commis- 
sion as a kind of traffic officer, polic- 
ing the airwaves to prevent stations 
from interfering with each other. But 
the Act does not restrict the Commis- 
sion merely to supervision of the 
traffic. It puts upon the Commission 
the burden of determining the compo- 
sition of that traffic. The facilities of 
radio are not large enough to accom- 
modate all who wish to use them. 
Methods must be devised for choosing 
from among the many who apply. 
And since Congress itself could not do 
this, it committed the task to the Com- 
mission. The Commission was, how- 
ever, not left at large in performing 


this duty. The touchstone provided by 
Congress was the ‘public interest, con- 
venience, or necessity.’ In essence, 
the chain broadcasting regulations 
represent a particularization of the 
Commission’s conception of the ‘public 
interest’ sought to be safeguarded by 
Congress in enacting the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934.” 


Exposes Scheme of 
Meat Dealers 


Russell J. Collins of the Springfield 
(Mass.) Daily News exposed an at- 
tempt by meat dealers in that city to 
force retail butchers to buy bologna 
veal loaves and various processed 
meats in order to be eligible to buy 
beef, pork and lamb. 

These “force” sales are contrary to 
government regulations for the food 
industry and Collins, assistant city 
editor, dug up the story, acting on tips 
from disgruntled retailers. 

The butchers charged, and proved 
to the satisfaction of the paper, that 
they were being coerced into buying 
products that didn’t sell well, so that 
they could get the meats their cus- 
tomers were demanding. 

The Daily News played Collins’ 
stories in a succession of page one 
“top” stories. Playing it for three or 
four days, from a number of angles, 
the paper succeeded in bringing the 
matter well into the open, so that the 
OPA officials began an investigation 
of their own. ; 

Following a week of investigation, 
during which time the OPA made no 
arrests and uncovered nothing more 
than the paper had previously pub- 
lished, the Daily News was able to 
report that retail butchers in the city 
had profited by the stories. They told 


Collins that following publication 
dealers “are laying off the rough 
stuff.” No OPA action has been taken 


against the dealers, but butchers re- 
ported that they were satisfied that 
the “situation is in hand.” 


Canadian Circulators 
Form National Group 


SHERBROOKE, Que., May 12—Chang- 
ing of the association’s name to the 
Canadian Circulation Managers’ As- 
sociation, with J. A. Walsh of the 
Quebec Chronicle Telegraph, as presi- 
dent featured the closing session of 
the three-day convention of the On- 
tario-Quebec Circulation Managers’ 
Association here. 

Last item on business agenda was 
the changing of the association’s name, 
following the suggestion made at the 
Peterborough convention and under 
the new setup all Canadian circula- 
tion managers will be included. In 
this way it is felt that a national ef- 
fort may be directed towards greater 
accomplishment in the circulation 
field. 

Among the officers elected with Mr. 
Walsh were: first vice-president, F. 
L. Britton, of the Hamilton Spectator; 
second vice-president, O. L. Bourque, 
of LaPatrie; third vice-president, Ed 
B. Brackenbury, ONS bureau, Ot- 
tawa; secretary, W. G. Stewart, St. 
Thomas Times Journal; treasurer, H. 
H. Turnbull, St. Catharines Standard. 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


GETS TREASURY AWARD 

Kansas City, May 11—The Kansas 
City Star has received a Treasury 
award in recognition for the volunteer 
efforts of its city carrier organization 
in selling $906,050 in War Bonds and 
Stamps to subscribers here in April. 
The treasury gives the award to news- 
papers whose organizations make sales 
averaging one 10-cent stamp a week 
for each subscriber for two consecu- 
tive months. Since the Star’s carriers 
began their sales effort before the 
war, they have sold $1,876,160.20 in 
War Bonds and Stamps. 


Columnist Aids in 
Capture of Thieves 


Members of the Columbus (O.) Dis- 
patch editorial staff are building quite 
a reputation as “crime busters” in 
Ohio’s capital city. 

At midnight Monday, May 3, Col- 
umnist Johnny Jones aided in the 
capture of two youths who had just 
removed 31 diamond rings and 13 gold 
watches from a jewelry store window 
at Columbus’ principal down-town in- 
tersection. 

The burglary was detected while in 
progress by Howard Hockman, former 
manager of the Columbus Press Club, 
who notified a policeman who was 
making his rounds, accompanied by 
Johnny Jones. The three cornered 
the two bandits, Hockman’s flying 
tackle in a safety zone capturing one 
of them. Jones and the policeman 
grabbed the second at the intersec- 
tion. 

Several years ago Photographer-Re- 
porter Bill Foley recognized the li- 
cense on a car parked outside a beer 
joint as that of a murder suspect 
and notified police. The suspect was 
captured and later electrocuted in Ohio 
penitentiary for the fatal shooting of 
a grocery store manager. 


Pierre H. Fike, 70, 
S. C. Editor, Dies 


Pierre H. Fike, editor of the Spar- 
tanburg (S. C.) Journal died this 
morning after a long illness. 

A veteran of 46 years newspaper 
service in South Carolina, Mr. Fike 
was 69 years of age. He was born at 
Tylersville in Laurens County, S. C., 
May 24, 1873, and became city editor 
of the Spartanburg Herald, morning 
newspaper of the Spartanburg Herald- 
Journal Company, in 1896. He served 
in this capacity through 1904. 

For 19 years he had been editor of 
the Journal. He also served two terms 
as postmaster at Spartanburg and for- 
merly was secretary to the late Con- 
gressman J. T. Johnson, fourth South 
Carolina district. A gifted speaker and 
noted for his sparkling wit and keen 
knowledge of the classics, and of the 
industrial and political history of 
South Carolina and the South, Mr. 
Fike continued at his duties, despite 
declining health, until a short time 
before his death. 

On Dec. 25, 1909, he was married to 
Lula Justice West, who survives with 
their four children, Pierre H. Fike, 
Jr., Claudius Lemmuel Fike, William 
Russell Fike and Miss Louise Fike. 





WLB APPROVES $2 INCREASE TO PHILA. TYPOS 


A FLAT increase of $2 a week in the wage of all printers and members of 

the Typographical Union of Philadelphia who are employed on the 
Inquirer, Record and Daily News has just been approved by the War Labor 
Board in Washington, it was announced this week by Eugene MacKinnon, 


manager, Newspaper Publishers Association of Philadelphia. 


Application 


for WLB endorsement of the proposed increase was made Feb. 1 of this 
year. Action on the rise in a little more than 90 days came somewhat as a 
surprise in view of the fact there are 21 other applications pending regarding 
rate changes affecting pressmen, stereotypers and other newspaper employes 


within the Philadelphia area. 


The new increase becomes effective June 7, 


1943, marking the second anniversary of a three-year contract between the 
employers and the employes concerned. 


N. Y. Times Volume 
Up as New Ad Rate 
Goes Into Effect 


Two Stores Still Hold Out 
788,020 Lines Gained 
First Four Months 


The advertising rate increase pro- 
jected by the New York Times two 
months ago, which brought about an 
unprecedented situation when more 
than a dozen of the city’s leading de- 
partment stores “struck” in protest, 
went into effect May 7 with only two 
of the original “striking” stores stil} 
withholding advertising copy from the 
paper. 

The stores—Lord & Taylor and 
James McCreery—withdrew their ad 
copy from the Times shortly after the 
Times, invoking a 60-day clause, an- 
nounced it was increasing ad rates 
because of increased production costs. 

Ad Linage Up 

Subsequently, the anti-trust division 
of the Department of Justice returned 
an information in which the stores 
were accused of conspiring illegally 
to boycott the Times and were fined 
$5,000 each by Judge John W. Clancy. 
In addition, the Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation of New York City, organiza- 
tion representing the stores, also was 
fined $5,000 (E. & P., April 17, p. 11). 

The Sunday, May 9 issue, of the 
Times carried advertising of 16 de- 
partment and apparel stores for the 
full run in its main news section. 
Linage ran about 11,000 lines under 
the corresponding issue of last year. 

However, the total columns of ad- 
vertising carried in the entire paper 
showed a slight increase over the same 
issue of last year. 

In the corresponding issue last year 
the Times published a resort section 
which contained 35 columns of adver- 
tising and real estate advertising in 
last year’s issue totaled 20 columns. 
There was no resort section this year. 
All linage considered, the Times was 
slightly ahead for total volume for its 
May 9 issue over the corresponding 
issue last year. 

Four Months Show Increase 


For the first three months of this 
year the Times published 446,305 lines 
of advertising more than in the same 
period last year. 

In the month of April alone the 
Times published 341,715 lines more 
than in April of 1942. 

Total advertising used in the Times 
the first four months of this year was 
7,196,795 lines. 


The Times has gained 788,020 lines | 


of advertising in the first four months 
of this year over the similar period 
last year. 


© 
YANK EXPANDING 
Beginning May 15, Yank, the Army 
weekly magazine for enlisted men, will 
publish an edition in Cairo, Egypt, the 


third edition to be printed outside | 


the U.S., and there are plans for sub- 
sequent Australian, Panamanian, Mid- 
dle East and possibly Alaskan and 








2 ai sted. 


Hawaiian editions. English and Carib- _ 
bean editions already are printed in | 
London and San Juan, P. R., respec- | 
tively, in addition to the domestic and | 


foreign editions printed in New York. | 


ee 


Yank will observe its first anniversary 
of publication with a special edition © 


of 32 pages June 18. 


BOND EDITION 


The Manitowoc (Wis.) Herald Times 


devoted its entire issue of May 1 to 
the stimulation of War Bond sales, 
with no commercial advertising, other 
than foreign advertisements, amuse- 
ment and theatre programs. 


50. 
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iNew England 
Circulation Men 
Meet in Boston 


Discuss Shortage of Carriers 
.. » Hear Plea for 
: Newsprint Conservation 





Boston, Mass., May 13—New Eng- 
land newspaper circulation managers, 
never without their problems, are now 

| experiencing a shortage of carrier 
) boys, increased costs in circulation, 
many complaints from subscribers and 
other wartime problems—all of which 
® they are taking in stride. That was 
what any observer at the New Eng- 
land Association of Circulation Man- 
agers meeting at the Hotel Statler, 
Boston, yesterday and today, would 

conclude. 
“We have plenty of troubles,” they 
said, and one circulation manager re- 
that at his newspaper in a 
Connecticut war-industry city com- 
plaints were coming in at the rate of 
1100 monthly. The same paper re- 
ported that circulation had to be cut 
by more than one thousand copies be- 
cause of the shortage of boy carriers. 

Matt Sullivan Talks 


The session heard several outstand- 
ing speakers on circulation problems. 
Matt Sullivan, president of the ICMA 
and circulation director for the Gan- 
nett Newspapers; Ralph Cowan, circu- 
lation manager of the Toronto Star 
and former ICMA president; and Sid- 
ney Mahan, of the Treasury War Sav- 
ings Staff. 

Matt Sullivan, now advisor on news- 
print to the WPB, talked on the cur- 
rent newsprint situation and assured 
all that applications for increased ton- 
nage received by the WPB in Wash- 
ington would get full consideration 
and be studied on their individual 
merits. He revealed that 20% of the 
country’s newspapers use about 80% 
_ of the newsprint. 

Ralph Cowan spoke his mind freely, 
foreseeing possible trouble ahead on 
| the newsprint situation. He said that 
it was to the interest of each paper to 
conserve all the newsprint possible 
now so that when further curtailments 
come in the fall they would not be 
too drastic. He pointed out that it 
takes newsprint about two years to be 
converted and transported from the 
trees in woods to the printing press. 
Thus, although there may be an ade- 
quate supply on hand at this particu- 

moment there are indications that 
a definite shortage will eventually 
occur, This is sure because there has 
, been a critical lack of manpower to 
» cut the pulp and facilities to transport 
_ it to mill, he said. 

70 Members Present 

Mr. Cowan reemphasized the impor- 
tance of conserving newsprint now so 
that any cut in the fall which might 
come to as much as 30% would not 
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| drastically affect the newspapers. 


; Sidney Mahan and Martin Black, of 
_ the Treasury War Savings Staff, urged 
_ all newspapers to continue participa- 
tion in the selling of War Stamps by 
carrier boys. Mr. Mahan read a letter 
from Secretary Morgenthau in which 
he thanked the papers for cooperation 


_ 8iven in the Second War Loan drive 
> and especially the plan whereby car- 


riers sold every subscriber at least a 
10-cent War Stamp each week. Mr. 
Black reported that several New Eng- 
land newspapers had enlisted 100% 


{ Participation in this method of selling 


War Stamps. 

The Wednesday sessions were chair- 
maned by Leo Harrison, circulation 
Manager, Rutland (Vt.) Herald, and 
President of the NECMA. Nearly 70 
members and guests were present to 
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hear the speakers and to join in on 
the round table discussions. 

In a round table discussion Mr. 
Cowan revealed that his newspaper 
had cancelled 61,000 subscriptions in 
the United States which were netting 
the Star about $90,000 annually. This, 
he said, was necessary to conserve 
newsprint. 

Some concern was voiced by mem- 
bers of the NECMA over possible ef- 
fects of the U. S. Crop Corps on man- 
power which will transport young boys 
from the urban centers to the country 
this summer. Some reported that the 
commissioners of education were not 
satisfied that the Crop Corps would 
be desirable from their point of view, 
and it was foreseen that a considerable 
number of school boys were signing 
up in this movement. What definite 
additional hardships this would bring 
New England circulation departments 
could not be determined. 

The Thursday session was presided 
over by Frank Bruening, first vice- 
president of the NECMA and circula- 
tion manager of the New Haven 
(Conn.) Courier-Journal. 

The association voted to retain all 
officers until the annual meeting in 
January. The regular July meeting 
will not be held this year. 

In the final informal discussion it 
was brought out that the ODT mileage 
curtailment order made it necessary 
for many papers to use buses for some 
deliveries and generally had the effect 
of cutting down some circulation. This 
method of distribution had also cost 
more in some cases, and resulted in a 
decrease in service in all cases. 

In spite of all wartime problems 
nearly all New England newspapers 
have reported an increase in circula- 
tion, it was brought out. 

os 


Praises Papers for 
Space Given to Army 


Opgtousas, La., May 9—Marvin Lipp 
of Oak Grove, La., was elected presi- 
dent of the Louisiana Press Associa- 
tion at the closing session Saturday of 
the association’s 63rd annual conven- 
tion here. Other officers include 
George Goodman of Pontchatoula, 
La., reelected secretary-treasurer; Or- 
ville Priestly of Crowley, La., first 
vice-president, and Nathan Bolton of 
Bastrop, La., second vice-president. 
Speakers at the convention included 
Milo Thompson, Associated Press bu- 
reau chief of New Orleans; George W. 
Healy, Jr., managing editor of the 
Times Picayune and coordinator for 
Louisiana publishers for the censor- 
ship code; and Colonel Royden Wil- 
liamson of Dallas, Tex., public rela- 
tions a of the Eighth Service 

and. 

Colonel Williamson praised publish- 
ers of the nation for the generous 
amount of space afforded to Army and 
other war news, which he said is 
building up the morale of the home 
front and the men in the service. He 
told publishers that there would be no 
further restrictions of the news ex- 
cept “what you see fit to withhold for 
the common good.” 

Charles L. Allen of the Office of 
War Information, Washington, re- 
viewed the work of the OWI in weed- 
ing out news releases from various 
federal agencies and putting them into 
concise form for publishers. 


” 
N. Y. DIRECTORY OUT 
Stephen G. Kelley, supervisor of the 
City Record, announces that the 1943 
Official Directory of the City of New 
York (“The Little Green Book”) is 
out now. The price is 50 cents a 
copy to cover the cost (5 cents extra 
by mail.) This vest pocket edition car- 
ries practically all important civic 
facts and governmental information 
within its 624 pages. 





Unusual front page treatment of the Pitts- 

burgh (Pa.) Sun-Telegraph May 7 when 

the United Nations forces were about to 
take Tunis and Bizerte. 





Canadian Newsprint 


Production Down 


MonrreaL, May 13—Production in 
Canadian newsprint mills during April 
showed a slight contraction from the 
preceding month, the ration being 62% 
against 64.2% in March and 75% a 
year ago while shipments expanded, 
the April ratio being 65.9% compared 
with 64.6% in March and 64.4% a year 
ago. 

Accounting for the variation in the 
figures, it is understood, is the fact 
that Easter this year occurred as late 
as it is possible to have these holidays, 
whereas in 1942 they were at the be- 
ginning of April, thus reflecting in 
March shipments. 

Reports for last month issued by the 
Newsprint Association of Canada 
shows production at 229,573 tons, a 
decline of 17.3%, from a year ago, 
and shipments at 243,813, a gain of 
2.3%. For the first four months of 
this year output totalled 931,779 tons, 
being a decline of 19.9% compared 
with the year ago cumulative total of 
1,163,581. Shipments in the four 
months at 926,680 compared with 
1,103,131, a decline of 15.7%. 

Break down of Canadian shipments 
during April shows 16,927 tons shipped 
to Canadian points, a gain of .7% 
compared to a year ago, of 204,265 tons 
to the United States, a dip of 2.5% 
and of 22,621 tons to overseas points, 
an increase of 86.6% over the light 
year ago comparison for the latter. 

Newfoundland production was 49.4% 
below the year ago comparison at 
13,134 tons and shipments at 20,577 
tons were down 23.5%. 

In the U. S. production at 68,001 tons 
was 17.7% below a year ago and ship- 
ments at 70,368 tons were 13.3% below 
a year ago. 

Stocks of all North American manu- 
facturers decreased 24,050 tons in 
April and amounted to 165,520 tons 
at the end of the month. In 1941 there 
was a corresponding decrease of 13,732 
tons while in 1942 there was an in- 
crease of 39,940 tons. 


DAVIS ASKS SAUNDERS 


WASHINGTON, May 10—Hilary St. 
George Saunders, member of the staff 
of Vice Admiral Lord Louis Mount- 
batten, Chief of British Combined 
Operations, has been invited by Elmer 
Davis to come to Washington and con- 
fer on methods of public information 
in wartime. Official histories of oper- 
ations in the war, written by Saunders, 
have been published in 24 languages 
and have sold 12,000,000 copies. 


a 

JOURNALISM HANDBOOK 

As part of its Merit Bdage Library, 
published primarily for the use of 
Scouts, the Editorial Service of the 
Division of Program Services of the 
Boy Scouts of America has issued a 
journalism handbook retailing for 25c 
the copy. The book, pocket-size, 
traces journalism for the beginner. 
Much of the material and the pictures 
were supplied by the New York Times. 
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Patriotic Appeal 
To Carriers 


For Service 


Circulators Say They Are 
“Essential” in Getting 
News to Readers 


Mrnneapo.is, May 12—An appeal to 
newspaper carriers along patriotic 
lines as a method of increasing service 
to readers and also as a means of 
diverting a portion of the abnormal 
carrier turnover was envisioned by 
delegates to the Northern States Cir- 
culation Managers Association, which 
concluded its meeting here today. 

Especially important in the area 
represented by the association is the 
message of “essentiality” directed to 
the carriers, it was explained, due to 
the fact that many farmers have re- 
ported an inability to replace defective 
radios and radio parts. This reason, 
delegates agreed, makes it doubly im- 
portant that rural readers, as well as 
urban subscribers, be given the best 
possible service by newspapers and 
their delivery agents. The NSCMA 
covers the preponderantly agricultural 
region of Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, Iowa and part of Wisconsin. 

In their discussion of other wartime 
problems, the circulators also agreed 
that complete elimination of all re- 
turns of unsold copies must be con- 
sidered imminent under any further 
newsprint cut, as well as a large scale 
reduction of intra-office copies for 
checking purposes. Most of the dele- 
gates expressed themselves as opposed 
to any further increase in the sale 
price of newspapers “unless absolutely 
necessary,” but currently on the basis 
of advertising volume, it was felt, such 
increases are not needed. However, 
the situation remains dynamic and 
may change considerably within six 
months or even less. 

As one solution to the problem of 
carrier turnover, some circulators dis- 
closed their newspapers are turning 
increasingly to the employment of 
girls and young women to replace 
boys and young men who either have 
been called to the service or have 
taken war plant jobs. The consensus 
of the meeting was that newspapers 
generally will find this a partial an- 
swer to the ever-tightening situation. 

Wider institution of the weekly pay 
plan was suggested as an inducement 
to stabilize the carrier problem. Cir- 
culators already utilizing this setup 
reported it had elicited enthusiastic 
response on the part of their carriers 
explaining the carriers were consid- 
erably more pleased about a weekly 
profit than a once-a-month profit. 

Election of officers concluded the 
NSCMA meeting. Named to serve for 
the forthcoming year were: Charles 
E. Warren, Duluth Herald News-Trib- 
une, president; F. W. Phelps, Aber- 
deen (S. D.) American News, vice- 
president; and R. G. Stephenson, Al- 
bert Lea (Minn.) Tribune re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 


DIES PHONING STORY 


Jim Lino, 60, veteran staff corre- 
spondent of the Chicago Herald-Amer- 
ican, died May 5 as he was telephoning 
a story to his paper. Lino was telling 
a rewrite man, Don Hutchinson, of 
the Marengo, Ill., town meeting held 
to consider the employment of Jap- 
anese-Americans as farm help. Lino’s 
voice suddenly became blurred and 
then faded out. The call was traced 
to the Kane county sheriff’s office in 
Geneva, Ill., where it was learned that 
Lino had collapsed as he was phoning. 
He died a few minutes later from a 
cerebral hemorrhage. 








12—-ADVERTISING 


Takes Problem 

To Constituents 

By Advertising 
Illinois State Senator 


Uses Ad to Get 
Reaction of Public 


Illinois State Representative Homer 
Caton last week advocated newspa- 
per advertising as a medium for leg- 
islators to find out how their constitu- 
ents stand on any given question. 

“It works,” he said. “I tried it and 
letters and cards expressing views im- 
mediately began piling up on my desk. 

Mr. Caton sponsored a bill to change 
the word “assistance” to “pension” in 
the Illinois old age assistance act. 
Members of the public welfare com- 
mittee to which it was _ referred 
weren’t sure that anyone cared one 
way or the other. They declined to 
recommend its passage. 

Then Caton inserted a three-col- 
umn three-inch advertisement in the 
Bloomington Daily Pantagraph. 

“Money drawn by other groups is 
termed a pension, so why shouldn’t 
the old people draw a pension instead 
of assistance?” he inquired in the 
advertisement. “Let me hear from 
you old people and your friends by 
card or letter . . . then I will have 
direct evidence to take to Springfield 
showing that you are interested.” 

He got quick results. A college 
professor, laborers, old people now 
on the assistance rolls, and others who 
expected to be, expressed their views. 
The professor objected that “pension” 
was inaccurate and misleading. But 
none doubted recipients “would feel 
better, less humiliated, if the term 
were changed.” 


Pullman Using 
Institutional Ads 


Pullman-Standard Car Manufactur- 
ing Company does not make any 
household products whose trade name 
needs to be kept before the public, 
yet this organization, now engaged 
100% in war work, is using newspaper 
advertising to deliver an institutional 
and patriotic message to its employes 
in plant and office cities and to the 
American people as a whole. 

Last week the company utilized 
full-page copy in more than 25 news- 
papers to tell about the 1943 model 
of the “Prairie Schooner.” The ad 
announced that Pullman - Standard 
had launched the first ocean-going 
patrol craft built in Chicago. It was 
the first ship that the company had 
produced in its 84 years of building 
freight cars, passenger cars, stream- 
liners and trolley coaches. The com- 
pany was justly proud of its achieve- 
ment and took paid space in news- 
papers to say so and to indicate that 
more such ships were on the way. 

This week Pullman-Standard re- 
leased another dramatic full-page 
ad to virtually the same list of news- 
papers in which it relates the stir- 
ring story about “The Tank That 
Came Out of 865 Plants.” This ad 
reveals how small sub-contracting 
plants are an integral part of Pull- 
man-Standard’s large-scale arma- 
ment production program. The ad 
points out that 407 small sub-con- 
tractors, 300 medium-sized and 158 
large contractors had a part in fur- 
nishing the approximate 4,000 parts 
which go into the particular type of 
tank assembled. The ad offers proof 
that sub-contracting relationship can 
be the basis of truly democratic co- 
operation. For instance, the 865 
plants are located in 206 cities. 

While Uncle Sam is Pullman-Stand- 


ard’s “No. 1” customer today, the com- 
pany feels it has an equally important 
obligation to its employes and the tax- 
paying public. The three-fold pur- 
pose back of the newspaper ads, sup- 
plemented by a compact list of na- 
tional magazines, is: 

(1) To improve employe relations 
by creating a pride of workmanship 
in Pullman-Standard war produc- 
tion; (2) to give a report to Ameri- 
can taxpayers who are footing bill; 
(3) to indirectly encourage the Amer- 
ican people to purchase more war 
bonds and stamps by showing them 
what their money buys in war equip- 
ment. 

Advertising is placed through 
Charles Daniel Frey Company, Chi- 
cago agency. 





Among Advertising Folk 


THOMAS JEFFERSON TWENTY- 

MAN, for the past 6 years advertis- 
ing and sales promotion manager of 
Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Birming- 
ham, Ala. department store, has 
joined Hart Schaffner & Marx as ad- 
vertising director. Prior to his asso- 
ciation with the Birmingham store, 
Mr. Twentyman was advertising di- 
rector of O’Connor-Moffatt & Co., San 
Francisco, Cal. and the Union Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Watter B. (Duke) Martin has been 
transferred from the Chicago office of 
Ruthrauff & Ryan to a permanent as- 
signment in charge of San Francisco 
creative work. 

Vick Knicut has joined Foote, Cone 
& Belding as vice-president and radio 
director. He will make his head- 
quarters in the Hollywood office. 


Joun D. Hymes has resigned as 
radio time buyer and manager of the 
station relations department of Foote, 
Cone & Belding, New York advertis- 
ing agency, to succeed RicHarp Con- 
NoR as director of station relations of 
the radio branch of the OWI on June 1. 


Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, 
Inc., Detroit and New York, announces 
the addition of Lawrence C. (Jack) 
Bartow to the creative staff of its 
Detroit division. He will handle cre- 
ative and contact work on major in- 
dustrial accounts. 


CHARLES FARRAN, account executive 
and assistant treasurer of Griswold- 
Eshelman Co., has been elected pres- 
ident of the Cleveland Chapter of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies. 4 

Epwarp F. Tuomas, formerly of Carl 
Byoir and Associates, has been named 
director of public relations for Geyer, 
Cornell & ‘Newell, Inc. 

Donahue & Coe, Inc. announces the 
addition of Jack W. Morray to its 
contact and service staff. Mr. Murray 
was formerly art director and account 
executive with Robert E. Clarke and 
Associates, Miami advertising agency. 

Joun Douerty, formerly with Ben- 
ton & Bowles, and Erwin Wasey, has 
been appointed by Peck Advertising 
Agency as production manager. 

Russ JOHNSTON, until recently in 
charge of all CBS programs originat- 
ing in Hollywood, has become radio 
director of the new Hollywood office of 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


McCann-Erickson, Inc. Avcust J. 
Bruun, former co-manager of the 
Los Angeles office, is appointed man- 
ager of the Hollywood office; and Burr 
Cocuran, former co-manager of the 
Los Angeles office, becomes manager 
of that office. 

GeorcE CapEnas, formerly of the edi- 
torial staff of Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York, Inc., for 13 
years, has joined the copy staff of 
Sheldon, Morse, Hutchins & Easton, 
Inc., advertising and publicity agency, 
as a copy writer. Previously he had 
been editor and publisher of the St. 
Albans (N. Y.) News and has been 
associated at various times in an ad- 
vertising or editorial capacity with the 
Morning World (N. Y.), the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle, the New York Times and 
the Wall Street Journal. 

C. W. Cutpepper has joined the copy 
department of Hillman-Shane-Breyer 
Los Angeles advertising agency. He 
will also handle research. 


Wa ter B. Marttn has been assigned 
to the San Francisco office of Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan, Inc., in charge of crea- 
tive work. He is a former copy chief 
of that agency’s Chicago office, and 
has been associated with the San 
Francisco office of J. Walter Thompson 
and publishing interests on the Pacific 
Coast. 





Campaigns and Accounts 





ALTHOUGH its product, Kool Aid, a 

home-made soft drink, is oversold, 
Perkins Propucts Co., Chicago, will 
continue to use reminder copy in an 
extensive list of newspapers, includ- 
ing approximately 3,500 dailies and 
weeklies throughout U. S. Advertis- 
ing will appear during the spring and 
summer season as in the past. Mason 
Warner Company, Chicago agency, 
handles the account. 


A list of newspapers is being used 
by LumBerMEN’s MutuaLt CASUALTY 
Co., Chicago, on radio announcement 
copy through Leo Burnett Co., Inc. 

A new and greater newspaper ad- 
vertising campaign for Certane, fem- 
inine hygiene, was launched during 
the first week of May by the VocaRELL 
Propucts Company. Handled by the 
Milton Weinberg Advertising Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, the advertisements 
will appear in California, Arizona, 
Oregon and Washington dailies for an 
indefinite period. 

Grocery Store Propuctrs Company 
has appointed the Duane Jones Com- 
pany as the agency for “Kitchen Bou- 
quet.” 

Abbott Kimball Co., Inc., has been 
appointed to handle the advertising 
of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MER- 
CHANDISE BroKers, Inc. Newspaper 
advertising is being planned. 

S. A. Scoonsrunn & Co., INc., im- 
importers, packers and distributors of 
Savarin coffee, announce the appoint- 
ment of Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. to 
handle their advertising. 


Ss 
ABC BOARD MEETING 
The Audit Bureau of Circulations 
board of directors will hold their next 
meeting in Montreal, Canada, June 
25-26. 





TREASURY REPRODUCES FRONT PAGES ON BONDS 
WASHINGTON, May 13—The War Savings Staff of the Treasury Department 
has prepared a 20-page reproduction of typical first pages of newspapers 
featuring stories of the Second War Loan drive. The publication, which is 
on newsprint in standard newspaper size, carries a first-page message of ap- 
preciation signed by Vincent F. Callahan, Director of Advertising, Press and 
Radio for the War Savings Staff. Published inside is a similar message from 
Frank E. Tripp, Chairman of the Allied Newspaper Council, who includes 
this promise: “The War Savings job goes on. The Allied Newspaper Coun- 
cil will be back again and again with more and more requests until Victory 
Day.” The material was prepared as a means of bringing suggestions for 


news treatment to editors. 


It does not include advertising matter. 





Four-A to Meet 
In N. Y., May 20,21 | 


Agency war services and war prob. 
lems will be the features of the annua] 
meeting of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies, to be held at 
the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York on May 20 and 21. 

How war themes can be incorporated 
in clients’ regular advertising, ang 
how to deal with problems resultin; 
from the war or from government ae. 
tion in connection with it, will be 
presented by government authorities, 

Inflation, manpower and food prob. 
lems are deemed the most important 
current war problems on which ad. 
vertising can help. Under these gen. 
eral headings, a number of specific? 
campaign objectives will be presented 
Representatives of government depart. 
ments, OWI, Advertising Council ¢- 
ordinators and task force agencies, wil] 
make presentations. 

A feature luncheon meeting js 
planned to which media and advertiser 
guests from New York and vicinity 
will be invited. 

William R. Baker, Jr., executive 
vice-president of Benton & Bowles, 
Inc., New York, is chairman of the 
program committee. 


4-A lesshewe to Meet 
NAEA Group in N. Y. 


As an added incentive to attend the 
war advertising conference of the 
Newspaper Advertising Executives 
Association at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York, June 7-9, President Wil- 
liam Ellyson, Jr., Richmond (Va) 
News-Leader and Times-Dispatch, 
has arranged through the Four-4A’s to 
have New York agency members meet 
newspaper advertising managers fol- 
lowing the conference. 

Agency media and account execu-¢ 
tives will be asked by the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies 
to grant interviews on Wednesday af- 
ternoon, Thursday and Friday follow- 
ing the NAEA meeting. Meanwhile, 
Vice-President William Wallace, To- 
ronto Star, is arranging the program. 

The U. S. Treasury Department and 
Advertising Council will stage a dra- 
matic presentation of War Bond ad- 
vertising and selling plans as one fea- 
ture of the program. Stuart Cham- 
ber, St. Louis Post Dispatch, is in 
charge of the wartime advertising 
clinic. Earl H. Maloney, Peoria (Ill) 
Journal-Transcript, is chairman of the 
1943 newspaper advertising exhibit 


Milling Co. Sponsors 
Crop Corps Ads 


The Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Minneapolis this week found itself it 
the thick of a campaign to help rai# 
the millions of extra workers thi 
farmers must have this year to plat 
and harvest the greatest food crop it 
history. Five days after submitting 
an idea for Occident Flour and Feed 
sponsorship of a U. S. Crop Corps re 
cruiting campaign, Russell-Miller hai 
received its approval from the OW 
Special Campaigns Division; spat 
contracts were in the mail and pro 
duction of advertising was well unde 
way. 

The campaign, urging men with fam 
experience to join up now with t# 
U. S. Crop Corps, is being featured i 
special advertising early in June 2 
seven midwestern farm papers abt 
four papers that reach the feed tra¢ 
Farm paper copy urges farmers to © 
operate with the local offices of tH 
U. S. Employment Service and wit 
county agricultural agents in promo 
ing Crop Corps enlistments in th 
communities. ? 

Campbell-Mithun, Inc., Minneapols 
is the agency. 
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Both Parts of the 
Cleveland 2-in-1 Market 


Among the nation’s top flight markets here is a 
double action market that offers prolific sales 
possibilities. The Cleveland 2-in-1 market con- 
sisting of Ohio’s /argest and second largest 
retail areas, gives you one of the most economical 
advertising buys in the nation. 


Greater Cleveland, as the market's distributing 
center, is so closely allied with the adjoining 26- 
county area industrially, financially and com- 


are in the Spotlight 


mercially it is trully TWO markets in one. Jobbers 
and distributors confirm this. 


Diversified industrial activity is keeping the Cleve- 
land 2-in-1 market’s pocketbooks loaded with 
buying power. Steel production is at capacity. 
Output of aircraft parts and materials for naval 
and merchant ships continues to expand as new 
plants come into production and greater amounts 
of materials are made available. 


Reaching and selling this 2-in-1 market is no problem 


when you specify the Cleveland Plain Dealer. For 


more than a century this newspaper has been deeply 
inbedded in the growth of both Greater Cleveland and 
the other 145 cities and towns in this prosperous 2-in-1 


market. 


CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 


Established 1842 


National representatives, John B. Woodward, Inc. 
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Wilson L. Fairbanks, 
N. Y. Times, Honored 


Wilson L. Fairbanks, telegraph news 
editor of the New York Times and 
founder of its education section, re- 
ceived honorary life membership in 
the American College Publicity Asso- 
ciation May 8 at a luncheon at the 
Hotel New Yorker. Mr. Fairbanks, 
who has been in the newspaper busi- 
ness more than half a century, and 
telegraph editor of the Times since 
the end of the last war, declared not 
merely “softness,” but actual “sloppi- 
ness” is characteristic of many phases 
of both national and individual life in 
this country. 

Fine Gets Award 

He asserted: “To me there has been 
coming for years an ever-deepening 
impression as to American life, in- 
dividual and national, a disturbing im- 
pression, but one that does not leave 
me a pessimist.” 

Mr. Fairbanks came to New York 
from his Vermont farm for the pre- 
sentation. He had been on vacation 
because of ill health and his appear- 
ance at the convention was marked by 
an ovation from the delegates. At the 
close of his speech, which he delivered 
from memory, referring not once to 
his prepared text, yet not deviating a 
word from it, his listeners, many with 
tears in their eyes, stood and ap- 
plauded for several minutes. 

Benjamin Fine, education editor of 
the Times, was presented with the 
award given annually by the associa- 
tion to a non-member for distin- 
guished service in the interpretation 
of higher education. 


NUTRITION AD GUIDE 


An official guide, showing how in- 
dustry can tie in with the National 
Wartime Nutrition Program, has been 
released by the Nutrition and Food 
Conservation Branch, Food Distribu- 
tion Administration, in coperation 
with OWI and the Advertising Coun- 
cil. Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, 
Mich., printed the material as a con- 
tribution to the nutrition campaign. 
The accordion-style folder, printed in 
full color, lists regulations governing 
use of the nutrition symbol in adver- 
tising, and offers suggestions for sup- 
port of the program by manufacturers 
whose products are included in one or 
more of the seven basic food groups; 
by food manufacturers whose prod- 
ucts are outside the seven groups; 
and by other than food manufac- 
turers. 


2 
JOHNSTON TO S. A. 

New Orteans, La., May 9—Edward 
C. Johnston, president of the Pub- 
lishers’ Reciprocal Program (Inter- 
American) was enroute this week to 
South America where he will spend 
seven months writing a series of ar- 
ticles on Latin America for United 
States newspapers. He founded the 
Publishers’ Reciprocal Program, a 
non-profit, non-governmental pro- 
gram, in 1937. Through it, articles 
dealing with the United States are fur- 
nished all cooperating South and Cen- 
tral American newspapers and in re- 
turn articles on these countries are 
furnished 2407 daily and weekly news- 
papers in the United States. Johnston 
has supervised the visits of many 
foreign journalists to this country 
recently. 


COLLINS ADVANCED 


WasHINGTON, May 10 — Veteran 
newspaperman James S. Collins, chief 
of the News Division in the press 
branch of Army Public Relations, has 
been advanced to the grade of full 
colonel. He entered the Army in Oc- 
tober, 1941, as a major, and was pro- 


moted to lieutenant colonel last July. 
His New York City newspaper affilia- 
tions have included the Morning 
World, World-Telegram, Evening Mail, 
Daily News, Graphic, Post, and Morn- 
ing Sun; he was on the staff of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, and in 
Boston, Mass., he was with the Post, 
the American, and the Sunday Adver- 
tiser, managing editor of the last 
named newspaper in 1923. 


= 
ASK DAVIS INQUIRY 
Elmer Davis, director of the Office 
of War Information, was requested to 
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the following recognition... 


“Amazing...” 


“Your report on NEA pattern service for March 
is indeed gratifying ... 
word. Excellent patterns and a good medium 
explain the result. NEA patterns seem to over- 


ride all competition.” 


EDITOR 6& PUBLISHER 


make a factual survey of discrimina- 
tion against the Negro in industry and 
in the Army camps, in a resolution 
adopted unanimously at the final ses- 
sion last week of the two-day Negro 
Press Conference held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, under the 
auspices of the Council for Democracy. 
Speakers at the conference included 
William E. Haskell, conference chair- 
man and administrative assistant to 
the president of the New York Herald 
Tribune; Ted O. Thackrey, editor of 
the New York Post, and James B. 
Reston, New York Times reporter. 


NEA‘s Pattern Department 
smiles in satisfaction and says THANKS 

to the client 
Editors who gave us 


eS 


‘amazing’ is the right 


A. F. ALLEN, Editor, 
Journal-Tribune, Sioux City, Ia. 


“A phenomenal number...” 


“Thanks for your March report on pattern sales. 

It certainly is a phenomenal number, and an 

increase of 1000 is almost beyond my belief.” 
FRANK DANIELS, Gen. Mgr., 
News & Observer, Raleigh, N. C. 


“Very gratifying ...” 

“We are using NEA patterns exclusively, and 
the response has been very gratifying. We like 
your features and, from the number of pur- 
chases, are sure that our readers also like them.” 


W. T. HAGEBOECK, Gen. Mgr., 
Press-Citizen. Iowa City, Ia. 


“Quality and simplicity ... ” 

“We are very pleased with the 1181 March pattern orders. 
NEA service has created a fine reader interest. Their qual- 
ity and simplicity have had a large part in the increased 
revenue received since we changed from another service 


to yours.” 


GEORGE D. CRITTENBERGER, Pres., 
Daily Bulletin, Anderson, Ind. 


NEA SERVICE, Inc. 


NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND 









BILL PIGEONHOLED 


WasHINGcTON, May 13—The House 
Judiciary Committee is Pigeonholing 
Rep. Clare Hoffman’s bill to require 
that any agency entering into conver. 
sations or conferences with represen. 
tatives of foreign governments, firs 
notify the Senate and House pr 
officers and afford the opportunity to 
each branch of Congress to be repre- 
sented. The bill resulted from the 
controversy over closed sessions of the 
International Food Conference. Hoff. 
man is a critic of the administration, 
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T’S true more women are sewing todaj 
and ordering more NEA patterns to 


for they’ve found satisfaction in the shee 
simplicity, designed styling and dre 
maker fit, 


that mark them as the oul 


standing patterns in the newspaper fiel 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Service is open to all NEA client pap 
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Say IMPORTANT DECISIONS ARE MADE 


.a door quickly opens from an imposing paneled 
office . . . footsteps hurry down the block-long marble 
corridor. 


Another important decision has been made in Wash- 
ington! 


Headlines announce, and editorials debate, the news 
of “Mr. Top Man’s” latest directive. But, behind 
this front page story . . . far removed from the 
} inspiring building on Pennsylvania Avenue . . . in 
homes, apartments and third floor rooms are those ey 
, many persons whose opinions may have guided this 
‘and many other significant decisions that affect the 
very things most important to you. 


The Star believes that almost everybody in Wash- 
ington is important and that the advertiser who wants 
to raise his voice in these daily proceedings is whis- 
pering to only a few when he attempts to talk to 
“Mr. Top Man” alone. The advertiser who wants 
to obtain his desired results must consider the entire 
market. The Star is read and believed not only by 
the headline-maker . . . but by his secretary, his 
staff, his wife and family, his neighbors and his cab 
\ driver . . . those whose opinions may influence his 
decisions. 


If your advertising is going to Washington 

send it all the way in The Star, the nation’s news- 
paper leader in advertising lineage for eleven con- 
secutive years. Here it will be seen and believed by 
everyone who is important—and in these days, who 
isn’t . .. for The Star has the largest circulation . . . 
morning, evening, or Sunday .. . of any newspaper 
in Washington and its trading area. 








WASHINGTON, D. C. 


N. Y. Office: Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St., Ashland 4-8690 
Chicago Office: J. E. Lutz, Tribune Tower, Superior 4680 


| Ghe Evening Star 
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Short Takes 


WHEN the publisher of the Big Bend 

Sentinel, Marfa, Texas, wrote an 
applicant for work as printer-press- 
man requesting references and, if 
possible, a photograph, this answer 
was received: 

“Would you mind sending me your 
picture before I go into details as to 
where I have worked, why I have 
worked, and for whom I have worked.” 

The applicant got the picture. There’s 
a first time for everything. 

+ 





Kimsey Warns 
City to Push 
Prostitution 
Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal headline, 
and in a city of churches, too! 


o 

AKRON Beacon Journal guild mem- 

bers have started a community vic- 
tory garden. Since many of them ad- 
mit they don’t know the difference 
between a radish-in-the-rough and a 
slide trombone, daily communiques 
are being offered on life on the soil 
by sports writer Eddie Butler, head of 
the Akron Guild. 

Butler’s first communique lists the 
necessary implements and materials 
with suitable definitions. For instance: 

Plot: What the government does 
every time you get a dollar ahead. 

Rake: The kind of fellow you 
wouldn’t want your sister to date. 

Hoe: Song slang used by Cab Callo- 
way along with “Hi” and “De.” 

Plant: A stooge who works in the 
audience. A shill. 

Seed: Usually bears the prefix 
“hay.” One born and raised in a 
country community and transplanted 
through mischance. 

Seedling: His son. 


Corn: What liquor rationing is driv- 
ing us to. 

Tomato: A dame. 

Carrot: The way they find out that 
your solid gold ring isn’t. 

Potato: A simolean, greenback, frog- 
skin, one sheaf of folding money. 

Lettuce: Two or more of the above. 

ca 

IT always happens: 

Attacker Stabbed by Girl 

In North End 


Headline in the Bridgeport (Conn.) 
Post. 


we 
THE Boston Globe rang the bell this 
week when the Axis forces were 
trapped on Cape Bon peninsula. The 
headline read: 


Bottled in Bon 


+ 
THE Tryon (N. C.) Daily Bulletin, 
“The World’s Smallest Daily News- 
paper,” carried this classified ad: 
“Wanted: A nice girl for company 
at night. Room free. Phone 155.” 
s 


THREE different editions of the Chris- 

tian Science Monitor recently moved 
the town of Kalach, Russia, all over 
the map and even into the white 
space surrounding the cut showing 
the Nazi-Russian battle lines. 

In the One Star edition Kalach ap- 
peared in the right place one inch up 
from the right center. In the Two 
Star edition, Kalach moved off the 
map into the margin. And in the next 
edition Kalach disappeared com- 
pletely. 

After the line cut had been routed, 
Kalach was hanging by a very thin 
thread. During matting Kalach got 
jarred out of place but the sliver of 
zine was not brushed off. Subsequent 
mattings moved and finally eliminated 
it. 








NUMBER EMPLOYED 


127,000 





MONTHLY PAYROLL 


$27,000,000 





YEARLY PAYROLL . 


er $324,000,000 








“Kron POPULATION ..... 332,000 
couny POPULATION ..... 400,000 





Daily Average, 124,828 . 
Market. 








% Employment and payroll figures are based on latest reports of 
Ohio’s Bureau of Unemployment Compensation. 
Akron Trading Area are not available. 

Beacon Journal circulation has also hit a new high: March 1943 


. . Sunday Average, 112,155. 
your answer to complete, economical coverage of the rich Akron 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


Represented by: Story, Brooks & Finley 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Atlanta 
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Luncheon Club 
EMPLOYES of the Amarillo (Tex.) 

Times, weary of battling the war- 
boom crowds every time they tried to 
get lunch in Amarillo restaurants, have 
all taken to bringing their lunches 
from home. Using scrap lumber, the 
employes made two long benches to 
place beside a large table found in one 
of the departments. Passing the hat 
raised enough money to buy oil cloth 
for the table, also supplies of salt and 
pepper, mustard, toothpicks, relishes, 
sauces and other table necessities that 
need no refrigeration. 

“Now the Times bunch eats in a 
friendly atmosphere of camaraderie,” 
reports columnist-editor John Lynch. 
“The shift starts about 11 am. and 
continues until about 1:30 p.m. The 
table is kept cleaned by one person 
assigned to this chore from time to 
time. A hot plate has been found and 
we hear that coffee is in the offing and 





probably iced tea as well ... as soon 
as we get an ice box. 
“Who knows? We may even have 


stew some day ... or fish, if one of 
our nimrods is as good as he says 
he is.” 


Dimout Time 

AS AN AID to their readers, the 
Waterbury (Conn.) American and 

Republican carry the times for the 


start and end of the nightly dimout 
with the weather forecast daily in the 
ear of Page One. 


Feature on Negroes 
THE Mobile (Ala.) Register has in- 
augurated a column, “Colored Men 
in the Service,” to run each Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. The purpose 
of the feature is to give Negroes an 
“equal break” in news of the fighting 
forces. 


New Cigarette Fund 
TO PROVIDE men of the armed ser- 
vices with cigarettes, the Detroit 
News has started a fund to receive 
gifts from readers wishing to make a 
definite contribution for men over- 
seas. By arrangement with the mili- 
tary services and nationally-known 
cigarette manufacturers, the news. 
paper is receiving contributions in any 
amount. The cost of cigarettes in the 
campaign will be 5 cents for a package 
of 20, tax free. All contributions will 
go directly for cigarettes, the news- 
paper donating the clerical work, 
transportation and cost of printing, 
Each package will bear a label, identi- 
fying it as coming from the Detroit 
News Overseas Cigarette Fund. A 
coupon is being run in the paper daily, 
Individuals or organizations who con- 
tribute $50 or more to the fund will 
have their names affixed on a special 
label in every package of 20 cigarettes, 
For each gift of $250 or more, an addi- 
tional case of 10,000 cigarettes will be 
donated by the manufacturers 





WORCESTER, 


for FOOD! 


$396 per year 
per family 


U. S. average 
$222 


market. Circulation: 





in Per Family Expenditures 


rE 








The 1943 edition of The Market Data Book (Advertising 
Publications, Inc., Chicago) shows the per family expenditures 
in Food Stores in Worcester to be higher than those in any 
other city of 100,000 or more in the United States. Worcester 
tops the U. S. average ($222) by 78 per cent. 


City Zone Population 235,125 


Total population, City and Retail Trading Zones: 
440,770. The Telegram-Gazette blankets this rich 
daily more than 141,000. 
Sunday more than 80,000. 
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NEA to Hold 
Wartime 


Conference 


Non-Metropolitan News- 
paper Group to Convene 
In Cincinnati June 18-20 


Members of the National Editorial 
Association will focus their attention 
on problems of non-metropolitan 
newspaper management imposed by 
the war and seek effective methods 
of increasing active participation in 
the war effort at their Wartime Con- 
ference to be held at the Netherland 
Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, June 18-20. 

President Edwin F. Abels, Law- 
rence (Kans.) Outlook, in announc- 
ing the conference program this week, 
reported that advance registrations in- 
dicate a well-attended meeting. 
Deadline for entries in the annual 
NEA newspaper Contests has been set 
for May 20. Awards to contest win- 
ners will be made at the conference. 
Contest entries are to be sent to NEA 
Newspaper Contest Committee at 
NEA headquarters in Chicago, 188 W. 
Randolph St. 

The Cincinnati conference will open 
with a banquet on Friday evening, 
June 18, with Gov. John W. Bricker 
of Ohio as the principal speaker. 
Saturday morning’s session will be 
devoted to advertising problems, with 
C. W. Brown, Oconomowoc (Wic.) En- 
terprise, as chairman. Don Eck, NEA 
manager, will report on the activities 
of the newly-organized Newspaper 
Advertising Service, Inc., a subsidiary 
of NEA established to offer a one or- 


der-one billing service to national 
advertisers. 
The Sunday session will feature 


talks by government officials, includ- 
ing Charles L. Allen, chief of the 
Rural Press Section, OWI; Major 
North Callahan, editor, U. S. Army 
Life; Lt. Col. William Irvin, War 


Manpower Commission; and Howard | 


Bonham, deputy director of public 
information, American Red Cross. 
The complete conference program 
follows: 
FRIDAY, JUNE 18 


1 P.M Board of Directors Meeting 

3 P.M.—Registration 

7 P.M.—Banquet, Hall of Mirrors: Presen 
tation of Colors; Opening of Conference by 
President Edwin F. Abels; Appointment of 
Committees; Introduction of Special Guests, 


Raymond B. Howard, Chairman of the Board, 
NEA, London, Ohio; Address, Governor John 
W. Bricker of Ohio. 


SATURDAY, June 19 


8 A.M.—Advisory Council Breakfast. 
Remarks by President Abels. 
Advertising Session, with C. M. Brown, 


Oconomowoc (Wis.) Enterprise, 
“Special Editions & Promotions,” 
Meuser, Monnett (Mo.) Times. 


presiding. 


Ken 





LEADERSHIP 
because of 
READERSHIP 


In Women’s Retail Cloth- | 
ing Store advertising, The | 
Sun led every New York 

weekday newspaper ap- 
| pealing to middle and | 

better income groups dur- | 
| ing the first four months 
! 
| 





of 1943. 
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| be made to 


| ized 


Address, 
Meyer-Both 


cUsstion on 


Ray Cupler, 
Co., Chicago. 
advertising. 
Report of progress of Newspaper Advertis- 
ing Service, Inc., Don Eck, Mgr. 
Address, “Selling America’s Home Town 
Market,” L. A. Rossman, Grand Rapids 


Sales Manager, 
Roundtable  dis- 


(Minn.) Herald-Leader, Past President Min- 
nesota Press Assn. 

Discussion, Advantages of ABC Member- 
ship. 

12:30 P.M.—Luncheon. 

Message of Welcome, Mayor James Gar- 
field Stewart, of Cincinnati. 

Response, Vice-President Albert Hardy, 
Gainesville (Ga.) News. 

Address, Fred C. Crawford, Cleveland, 
Pres., Natl. Assn. of Mfrs. 

Address, Fred Lazarus, Jr., Chrm. Brd. 
American Retail Federation. 


3 P.M.—Special meeting Kentucky, In- 
diana and Ohio Newspaper Assns. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 20 


9 A.M. — Breakfast Session — Theme 
“What's Happening in Washington?” 

Speakers: William L. Daley, NEA Wash- 
ington Rep.; Charles L. Allen, editor the 
Vational Publisher and Chief of the Rural 
Press Section, Office of War Information. 

Remarks, Major North Callahan, editor, 
U. S. Army Life. 

Remarks, Howard Bonham, Deputy Direc- 
tor of Public Info., American Red Cross, 
Washington, D. C. 

Address, Lt. Col. William Irvin, War Man- 


power Commission. 

Awards, National Newspaper Contest, Floyd 
J. Miller, Royal Oak (Mich.) Tribune, chair- 
man 

Amos Award, Presentation by E. C. Amos, 
Sidney (O.) Daily News. 

Necrology Report and Memorial Service for 
W. Hi. McIntire for many vears treasurer 
of NEA, conducted by Fred U. Hill, Ham- 
burg (la.) Reporter. 

Election of officers. 

Announcements. 

Leave after lunch for Coney Island, 
of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. 


guests 





SOLICITATION OF 
OFFERS FOR STOCK 


Written cash offers for the purchase 
from the undersigned, Trustees under 
the Will of Agnes Reid Tammen, De- 
ceased, Denver, Colorado, of a block of 
250 shares of the capital stock of no 
par value of The Post Printing and 
Publishing Company, a Colorado cor- 
poration (being five per cent of the 
authorized and outstanding stock of 
said company) publisher of the news- 
paper THE DENVER POST, at Denver, 
Colorado, are hereby solicited. Upon 
written request to the undersigned at 
1544 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado, 
further pertinent information, in print- 
ed form, will be supplied to bona fide 
prospective bidders. Cash offers for the 
stock, in writing, must be received by 
the undersigned at the above men- 
tioned address before 12 o’clock noon 
June 16, 1943. Offers must be accom- 
panied by a good-faith deposit, upon 
conditions specified in printed informa- 
tion mentioned, amounting to 5 per cent 
of the offer made. The Trustees reserve 
the right until 12 o’clock noon June 
18, 1943, to consider all offers, and to 
accept any offer, or to reject any and 
all offers. .If any offer is accepted, the 
Trustees will notify the successful bid- 
der, and require that full cash payment 
them at 1544 Champa 
Street, Denver, Colorado, on or before 
12 o’clock noon June 25, 1943, at which 
time and place the shares will be de- 
livered to the purchaser, or his author- 
agent. The bids and price paid 
must be net to the undersigned, who 
assume no responsibility for and will 
not pay any brokerage fees or commis- 
sions of any kind whatsoever. Neither 
The Post Printing and Publishing Com- 
pany, nor any of its officers or direc- 
tors, or other stockholders, individual- 
ly, have any interest in the above men- 
tioned shares, or are participants in the 
proposed sale thereof. 


SADIE SCHULTZ, 
ERNEST RAY CAMPBELL, 
Trustees under the Will of Agnes 
Reid Tammen, Deceased. 
1544 Champa, Denver, Colo. 
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AYER AWARD 


LAST 











... Judged First in 1941 


in a field of 316 daily newspapers in the nation-wide contest con- 
ducted by N. W. Ayer and Son, Inc., of Philadelphia .. . 





i 


And Judged Second in 1943 in a field of 522 competing news- 
papers in the same Annual Exhibition of Newspaper Typography, 
Make-up, and Presswork. 


The Cape Cod Standard-Times 
detinitely has something 


It strikes the fancy and commands the respect not only of a 
group of Distinguished Judges but also of all those people who 
make up the CAPE COD MARKET which it serves as the only 
daily newspaper published on Cape Cod... 


The Cape Cod Market 


which is now more populous and more wealthy than at any time 
in its history. 


* 
To influence this rising tide of buying power, your advertising Thes 
message should appear regularly in the ( 


CAPE COD STANDARD-TIMES | 


Plant Situated in Hyannis, Mass. 
SMALL, BREWER & KENT, INC. 





Representatives ( 
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Dr. Jacob C. Geiger, /()/ Grove Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. “Authentic, compre- 
hensive TIME is of indispensable per- 
sonal and professional value to me.” 
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(Perhaps because each week Time does the most important job a 
magazine can do—and does it for America’s most important people.) 
EVIDENCE PREVIOUSLY SUBMITTED: 

Newspaper Editors * Corporation Officers and Directors * Radio Commentators 
People listed in “Who’s Who” + General Magazine Editors « Mayors 
College Presidents +» Members of Congress + Newspaper Columnists 
EVIDENCE HEREWITH: Members of American Medical Association 


Digest excluded) 










DIAGNOSIS: “TIME is the most important magazine 
in America” vote U.S. Doctors 





Obviously U. S. medicos have to be great magazine readers (and we don’t mean 
just magazines like the Journal of the American Academy of Ophthalmology and 
Otolaryngology). 

For their patients expect them to be posted on all sorts of subjects having lit- 
tle to do with adenoids or adrenalin, halitosis or hysteria. And their communities 
look to them for opinions on practically any current problem from the unreason- 
ableness of John L. Lewis to the accuracy of high-altitude bombing. 

Yes—abilities being equal, many a doctor owes his superior success as much to 
his conversation as to his cathartics. 

And so the opinions about magazines held by America’s busy doctors are worth 
heeding. 

Recently, on a blind letterhead, the doctor members of the American Medical 
Association were asked: “What do you consider the most important magazine 
published in the U. S. today?” eee gave first laurels to TIME, also mentioning 
L ife, Satevepost, Collier's, and 22 others. 

TIME registered three times as many votes as the best of the twenty-five other 
magazines. And a subsequent survey shows these doctors don’t just admire TIME 
from a distance—they say they like TIME better than any other general magazine they 
read that carries adi ertising g. 

And so another link is forged in the chain of evidence* that America’s most 
important people read TIME, prefer TIME, regard TIME as America’s most impor- 
tant magazine. TIME is particularly grateful for this vote of confidence from the 
doctors to whom millions of Americans give their confidence—and TIME will do 
its best to continue to deserve the support of “America’s most important people ” 


TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


“These key groups all vote TiME “America’s most important magazine!” 











20—CLASSIFIED 


ANCAM to Hold 
Conference in 
N. Y. June 14-17 


By FELIX S. TOWLE 


Chairman C. M. Carroll, CAM New 
York Times, has announced the com- 
pletion of the program for the 1943 
Victory Conference of the Association 
of Newspaper Classified Advertising 
Managers which will be held in New 
York on June 14 to 17. 

Prominent personalities of newspa- 
perdom wil greet the attending CAMs. 
William Randolph Hearst, Jr., pub- 
lisher of the New York Journal- 
American, will open the conference 
with an address of welcome. Arthur 
Hays Sulzberger, publisher of the New 
York Times, and Harold L. Goldman, 


advertising director of the New York : 


Sun, will also be guest speakers. 
Williams to Speak 

Cranston Williams, general manager 
of the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association, and Isaac Buckwalter, 
general manager of the Lancaster 
(Pa.) Newspapers, Inc., will be guests 
and the principle speakers at the busi- 
- session luncheon on the opening 

ay. 

Dale Carnegie, lecturer and author, 
will speak on “Three Great Secrets of 
Successful Selling.” 

Significant of the title, the program 
of the Victory Conference is designed 
for the adaptation of classified adver- 
tising to the nation’s war effort and 
the post-war activities. The keynote 
of the Conference will be sounded by 
James McGovern, CAM Pittsburgh 
Press, who will serve as chairman of 
the session devoted to discussion on 
the development of classified for the 
war effort. The affiliation of classified 
advertising with the plans of the War 
Manpower Commission, the National 
Housing Agency, and the Office of 
Price Administration will be discussed 
and submitted to the CAMs for con- 
sideration and recommendation. Al- 
lan, M. Wilson, former manager of na- 
tional campaigns, Information Ser- 
vice of the WMC, and at present con- 
sultant to the commission, will ad- 
dress the meeting. 

The utilization of telephone selling 
of classified advertising will be dem- 
onstrated and dramatized by repre- 
sentatives of the New York Telephone 
Company. Anthony T. Powderly, 
CAM Rochester Democrat & Chron- 
icle, chairman of this session, will give 
a talk illustrated by a Kodakscope 
survey of telephone facilities of the 
leading newspapers, large and small, 





throughout the country. 

John L. Irvin, CAM New York 
200,000 
BALTIMORE 
WORKERS A7 
AVERAGED 

For the First Quarter of 1943 

Tell Your Story—Sell Your Ideas 
BALTIMORE 
SUNPAPERS 


Journal-American, will serve as chair- 

INDUSTRIAL 

EVERY WEEK 
Through The 

MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


man of the session devoted to war- 
time economies. C. H. Griffith, vice- 
president in charge of typographic de- 
velopment, of the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company, will be a guest speaker. 

George Benneyan, research and 
promotion manager of the Bureau of 
Advertising, ANPA, will be chairman 
of the promotion session. J. Clifford 
Dillon, of the copy staff, J. Walter 
Thompson, will speak on “Classified 
Advertising Promotion—Present and 
Future.” 

c ship Sessi 

The importance of censorship for 
classified advertising as a wartime 
necessity will be another outstanding 
session. James F. O’Connor, CAM 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, will be chair- 
man. H. J. Kenner, general manager 
of the New York Better Business Bu- 
reau, is programmed as the principal 
speaker. 

Panel discussions on rate scaling 
and personnel problems will be in- 
cluded in the program. William H. 
Pickett, CAM Cincinnati Enquirer, 
will serve as chairman of the former 
and Thomas F. Quinn, CAM Troy 
Record Newspapers, will chairman the 
latter. Forum discussions will be 
conducted. 

Maxey Hewitt, CAM Nashville Ban- 
ner & Tennessean, as chairman of 
National Want Ad Week will present 
the winning awards to the newspa- 
pers which participated in National 
Want Ad Week. 

Included among other guest speak- 
ers are Harrison MacDonald and Loyal 
Phillips. Dr. George Gallup of the 
Institute of Public Opinion has been 
temporarily included on the program, 
pending re-arrangement of previous 
commitments. 

ANCAM President Bert Reh, CAM 
Lancaster Newspapers, will preside as 
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general chairman of the conference. 
James P. Sweeney, CAM Newark 
Evening News, is attendance chair- 
man, assisted by Paul H. Fitchner, 
CAM Hartford Times, as co-chairman. 

Mrs. Carroll M. Carroll, Mrs. Bert 
Reh and Mrs. James P. Sweeney will 
be the hostesses for the distaff guests. 

The Conference will adjourn on 
June 17 following the annual election 
of officers. 


Discuss Housing 
PRESIDENT BERT REH of the As- 
sociation of Newspaper Classified 
Advertising Managers met with As- 
sistant Director Philip M. Klutznick 
of the National Housing Agency to 
discuss the utilization of classified ad- 
vertising in the forthcoming program 
of the NHA. 

Mr. Klutznick outlined the proposed 
plan of the NHA and requested the 
association to submit a plan for co- 
operation with the agency for the pro- 
curement of housing facilities for es- 
sential war workers. 

The meeting was held in New York 
City on May 7. 


e 

ENQUIRER LINEUP 

CrncinnaTI, May 12—The new edi- 
torial lineup at the Cincinnati Enquirer 
was completed this week when Ken 
Doris, formerly assistant city editor, 
took over as city editor. He succeeds 
Lee Evans, city editor, who assumes 
charge of the Enquirer’s New York 
bureau. Everett Boyd, formerly tele- 
graph editor, has been named manag- 
ing editor to succeed John LaRue, re- 
signed. LaRue has joined the news- 
room of radio station WLW. Ollie 
James, columnist and editorial writer, 
becomes assistant managing editor. 





OCHS IN CHATTANOOGa . 

Major Adolph Shelby Ochs who has 
been a patient at Walter Reed Hogs. 
pital, Washington, since his retyry 
from overseas in January, returned to 
Chattanooga May 5 with Mrs. Ochs 
He has been granted a leave of ab. 
sence until June 1, when his retire. 
ment to the inactive list of the Army 
will be effected. Major Ochs was 
commissioned last July, and in Ay. 
gust went to England to take charge 
of the London Bureau of Yank, the 
Army weekly. He was taken jj 
shortly after his arrival and was for 
several months confined to hospitals in 
England and Scotland. He showed 
marked improvement after his return 
to the States and has recovered from 
the illness. Major Ochs is genera] 
manager and treasurer of the Chatta- 
nooga Times. Charles McD. Puckette 
has been serving as acting general 
manager during Major Ochs’ absence. 

x 


UPHOLD RULING 


The Minnesota supreme court up- 
held a district court ruling awarding 
Mrs. Sara A. Young of St. Paul $62,203 
in an action against Charles K. Blan. 
din, former publisher of the St. Paul 
Dispatch and Pioneer Press. The high 
court ruling affirmed that Blandin, as 
majority stockholder in St. Paul Pub- 
lishers, Inc., and liquidator of that 
corporation, had made unauthorized 
investments with part of the proceeds 
“to the loss and damage” of Mrs, 
Young, a minority stockholder. Mrs. 
Young was employed for 34 years by 
the paper from 1889 to 1923. The suit 
was in the nature of an accounting, 
dating back to the sale of the papers 
in October, 1927, for $5,373,221. 








BAY CITY Gets New 


$38,000,000 Navy Contract 








Through the largest Navy con- 
tract ever awarded to an inland 


shipyard, the Defoe Shipbuilding — 


Co., of Bay City, is now building 
62 subchasers, valued at $38,000.- 
000. This brings Bay City’s total 
shipyard awards to $60,000.000. 


For the next two years, this one 
Bay City employer alone will have 
a weekly payroll of approximately 


$150,000. 





BAY GIT 


Bay City, with retail sales up 
20% compared to last year, is an- 
other Booth Newspaper Market— 
covered practically home by home 
by the Bay City Times. 





For further information on the 
Bay City Market, and the Bay City 
Times, call I. A. Klein, 50 &, 42nd 
Street, New York, or John LE. Lutz. 
435 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicugo. 
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194% 


Nebraska Has 
Done It Again! 


The 


Nebraska, the “White Spot” of the nation, when it comes to 
low taxation, set an example last July in pioneering a statewide 
scrap drive, which was followed in October by the whole nation. 
Nebraska repeated in October and the state collected in the two 
drives 230 pounds of scrap per capita. 


Last month the nation-wide bond sale was held, and Nebraska, 
a state that recently emerged from a prolonged drouth, but which 
is now “flowing with milk and honey” subscribed 177% of 
its quota, as set by the United States Treasury. 


The nation as a whole subscribed 140(0. The Tenth Federal 
Reserve District, which includes Nebraska, has subscribed ap- 
proximately 150%—Nebraska is probably one of the first two 
states of the Union on a per capita bond subscription basis. 


The World-Herald deeply appreciates having won the 
Pulitzer Public Service Prize this year for having originated and 
promoted the July Nebraska Scrap Gathering Plan, which eventu- 
ated in the whole nation’s scrap drive in October, but the award 
really belongs to the people of Nebraska, who never fail to “come 
across” when their one big newspaper throws out the tow-line in 
an appeal for help. 


The World-Herald used the same methods on the bond drive 
as on the scrap drive, pitting county against county, publishing 
their daily standings, with cash prizes for the winners in three 
classes of counties. And the result—177‘0 of the Treasury’s 
quota for Nebraska. 


We are proud of having won the Pulitzer prize, but we are 
prouder of the fine upstanding Americanism of the people of the 
state in which we have lived and thrived for many years. 


Omaha World-Herald 
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PRESS DELIVERS AGAIN 

THE Office of Price Administration last Saturday 

evening had ready for release its list of maxi- 
mum prices for important foods, effective at mid- 
night Sunday, May 9. There was no chance that 
the mails could deliver this information. It was 
too intricate for transmission by radio, covering 
as it did several hundred items of various weights, 
amounts, and prices. So Administrator Prentiss 
M. Brown called on the newspapers, through. the 
ANPA, to print this list in their Sunday editions 
so that housewives would have it available for 
Monday morning shopping. And, of course, the 
newspapers delivered. 

As the St. Louis Post-Dispatch stated on Mon- 
day, “some nine columns of space were gladly 
given over to a presentation of the price lists 
which Washington itself could not get into the 
hands of the consumers. This meant making 
special arrangements in some newspaper offices; 
it meant holding out news which would otherwise 
have appeared; everywhere it meant extra work 
which had to be letter-perfect or useless.” 

Whenever any government agency has asked 
newspapers for assistance, “above and beyond the 
call of duty,” the response of the newspapers has 
been instant and affirmative: The scrap drive was 
rescued by newspapers. The sale of War Bonds 
has been put over the top by newspapers as a 
public service, without regard to cost or potential 
revenue. The whole rationing program has de- 
pended upon newspaper editorial service, rendered 
promptly and without stint. 

The other side of the picture is that government 
cooperation with newspapers has been reluctant 
and restricted. News has been released at hours 
which favored the radio and put newspapers at 
a distinct disadvantage. Censorship, on some oc- 
casions, has made newspapers look foolish in their 
home cities by failing to report happenings that 
were common knowledge. Regulations for cover- 
age of the food conference that starts next week 
have been modified several times from the orig- 
inal plan which would have had “no reporters 
present,” but even the modified rules do not 
permit the free coverage of the news that is at the 
heart of the American newspaper tradition. 

We are grateful for the appreciation of news- 
paper service expressed by OPA Administrator 
Brown on this and other occasions, but we’d be 
still more appreciative of tangible recognition by 
the whole Administration of the vital function of 
the press in reporting all phases of the war. We 
don’t want to reveal any military secrets, but for 
the good of the country, we believe all newspapers 
should resist the establishment of a precedent 
which bars the press from free access to any source 
of non-military information. 


DAILY OF THE FUTURE 
CONTRIBUTING to a symposium of the News- 


paper World, London trade journal, on the 
future of the press, Lord Kelmsley, chairman of 
Allied Newspapers, Ltd., makes some observa- 
tions which ought to interest his American col- 
leagues. 


He recognizes that paper supply conditions 
may not get back to pre-war normals for 


a long time, and refuses to let that worry him. 
The British press has learned to do much with 
little, and he thinks it may be advisable to honor 
a new slogan—“smaller papers and better.” 

He sees foreign affairs having a prior claim on 
news space, with great public interest in condi- 
tions prevailing in lands “that have been long 
closed against us.” 

Domestic politics, too, will make larger demands 
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When a man’s ways please the Lord, he maketh 
even his enemies to be at peace with him.—Pro- 


verbs, XVI; 7. 





on space, with widespread changes in the public 
outlook on such matters as education, provision 
for old age, and even of the forms of central and 
local government. 

“The right allocation of available space will be. 
the most important task in editorial direction,” 
declares Lord Kelmsley. “Added prestige will 
come to those newspapers which, as changes take 
effect, see things in true focus and are thus enabled 
to maintain close understanding relations with 
their readers.” 

There will be room in editorial staffs, he be- 
lieves, for more skilled writers, including specialists 
in economic and social science and the whole field 
of home and foreign politics. There should be a 
reversal of the trend in the British press with 
respect to strong editorials. The latter ought to 
come back to their former prestige. Both of those 
statements apply with equal force to a large part 
of American journalism. 

Air transport will revolutionize both the col- 
lection of news and the distribution of newspapers, 
Lord Kelmsley thinks. London morning papers 
“an be sold throughout most of Europe by break- 
fast time and in the United States on the day of 
publication. Foreign correspondents can cover 
assignments half way round the world without 
being absent from London for more than a few 
days. 

What is true of Europe is even more true of the 
United States with respect to air transport, which 
promises a complete revolution of our newspaper 
practice within the next quarter century. What 
form that revolution will take is today purely 
speculative, but a couple of generalizations may 
now be risked. One is that the metropolitan press 
will tend more and more to become truly national 
in coverage. Another is that the small city 
newspapers will tend to become more intensely 
local. 

In any case, the need for highly trained men in 
metropolitan journalism will be inescapable, for 
police court reporting won't stand up in a news- 
paper which may be read from coast to coast on 
the day of its date-line. 

An interesting future, indeed. 
do with it? 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

EDITOR & PUBLISHER has opened a Phila- 

delphia office at 1046 Commercial Trust Bldg., 
15th and Market streets, in charge of Charles 
Wesley Duke, who has had nearly 40 years’ ex- 
perience in Pennsylvania journalism. Mr. Duke 
was on the staff of the Philadelphia North Amer- 
ican, the Philadelphia Evening Times, and the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, serving the latter 
newspaper from 1912 to 1934, the last 12 years 
as Sunday editor. His long experience and knowl- 
edge of the Philadelphia region will strengthen 
our news service from this field, which is a major 
devoted to the war pro- 
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gram. 


WELL DONE! 

DONALD J. STERLING is returning to his post 

as managing editor of the Portland Oregon 
Journal after seven months’ service as consultant 
to Donald Nelson on printing and publishing in- 
dustries under the War Production Board. He 
was called to Washington at a moment when it 
appeared that important decisions had to be made 
affecting the publication of newspapers and maga- 
zines. Restrictions on use of print paper and of 
metal for engraving were seen as necessary by the 
War Production Board, and the guidance of ex- 
perienced men from the field was sought so that 
the terms of the WPB orders would meet na- 
tional necessities without imposing undue hard- 
ship on the industry. 

The record proves that Mr. Sterling measured 
up completely to the requirements of his difficult 
task. Advisory committees were organized by the 
newspaper and magazine industries, and these 
bodies, in consultation with Mr. Nelson and 
Mr. Sterling and experts in paper, metal, trans- 
portation, etc., evolved the orders which the 
WPB published at the beginning of 1943. 

The presence of Mr. Sterling, William G. 
Chandler, Harry Bitner, and Matt Sullivan jn 
Washington as guardians of the national welfare 
and of newspaper interests commanded the con- 
fidence of the entire newspaper field. Immediate 
and earnest efforts were made to comply with the 
print paper order, cutting 1943 consumption at 
the beginning of the year by 10 per cent of the 
1941 tonnage. If these efforts did not quite at- 
tain the goal during the first quarter, it was not 
for lack of trying, but because the physical dif- 
ficulties of shrinking tonnage by the required 
amount were too great to be met within three 
months. The WPB was quick to revoke the 
order it had issued for another 10 per cent cut 
for the second quarter when it appeared that the 
Canadian newsprint people had under-estimated 
the amount of wood available, but it added a 
warning that its first order must be complied 
with if newspapers were to avoid a severe emer- 
gency later in the year. 

In his parting message, Mr. Sterling counsels 
newspapers to conform to that order without fur- 
ther delay. His advice coincides with that of 
the Canadian producers, who supply 75 per cent 
of the newsprint used by United States publishers. 
It is advice that must not be disregarded. The 
Canadian newsprint industry has stated its 
ability to supply all tonnage needed for the first 
nine months of 1943, provided that publishers 
comply with the 10 per cent restriction. The 
statement and the proviso should be read as one 
unit. If the newspaper industry can show by the 
end of September that it has cut its paper use by 
the ordered 10 per cent, there should be a strong 
possibility that it can go through the whole year 
on that basis. If it cannot make such a showing, 
there is a definite possibility that a further cut 
will be ordered for the last quarter, and_pos- 
sibly still heavier restrictions for 1944. 

To Mr. Sterling, Eprror & Pustisner believes 
it speaks for a great majority of daily and weekly 
publishers when it says of his work in Washing- 
ton, “well done.” We should like to be able to 
say the same for all newspapers seven months 
from now, and we shall be able to do so if Mr. 
Sterling’s advice on newsprint use receives the 
endorsement of acceptance. 


THE MIND IS DESTINY 


The mind is its own place, and in itself 


Can make a Heaven of Hell, a Hell of Heaven. 


—John Milton, in 


“Paradise Lost.” 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 


1ST. LT. WILLIAM T. DEWART, JR., 
‘ has been promoted to the rank of 
captain, it was announced this week 
by the headquar- 
ters of the Sec- 
ond Service 
Command, Gov- 
ernors Island, 
nm & Capt. 
Dewart, who was 
publisher of the 
New York Sun 
before entering 
the Army as a 
second lieutenant 
in April, 1942, has 
been on duty 
with the Public 
Relations Branch 
of the Second Service Command in 
New York City for a little over a 
year. 

Henry H. Fris, who recently retired 
as publisher of the Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel because of ill health, has returned 
to Milwaukee from San Antonio, Tex.., 
where he had been in a hospital for 
several weeks after suffering a heart 
attack on a train while returning from 
a business trip with Hearst officials 
to the West Coast. Following his re- 
turn to Milwaukee, members of the 
Fris family held a reunion with their 
parents. Van of Yonkers, N. Y., Dave 
of Albany, N. Y., and Mrs. William 
Eaton of Troy, N. Y., and Al Eric of 
Milwaukee attended. 

Clarence R. Lindner, who came out 
of World War 1 as an Army private 
to launch a newspaper career that led 
to the publishership of the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, was among the distin- 
guished citizens serving as busboys 
at the recent opening of the San Fran- 
cisco Canteen for service men. Also 
serving as a busboy was Marshall 
Maslin, San Francisco Call-Bulletin 
columnist, likewise a veteran of 1917- 
18. 

Captain John Boettiger and Mrs. 
Boettiger, editor and associate editor, 
respectively, of the Seattle (Wash.) 
Post-Intelligencer, with their son, left 
Charlottesville, Va. May 8, after a 
three-and-a-half-week stay. Capt 
Boettiger has been a student at the 
School of Military Government. 

Major Enoch Brown, vice-president 
and general manager of Memphis 
(Tenn.) Publishing Co., was home on 
leave from Washington last week. He 
is assigned to the Civil Affairs Divi- 
sion of the Office of the Chief of Staff 
of the Army. He left Memphis for, 
Army asignment Jan. 14. Major Brown | 
commanded Battery E of the 114th) 
Field Artillery of the 30th Division in 
World War 1. He was commissioned 
a major this year. 

Jonathan Daniels, on leave as edi- 
tor of the Raleigh (N. C.) News & 
Observer serving as administrative | 
assistant to President Roosevelt, was | 
elected May 10 to an eight-year term | 
on the board of trustees of Vassar | 
College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

John Cowles, president of the Min- 
neapolis Star-Journal and Tribune 
and special assistant to Lend-Lease | 
Administrator Edward R. Stettinius, 
Jr., left Allied Headquarters in North | 
Africa May 10 for Morocco en route | 
to England, from where he will return | 
to the United States. He has completed 
a month’s survey of lend-lease matters | 
in North Africa. 

W. A. Luburrow, widely known} 
newspaperman, has been appointed | 
executive editor of the Macon (Ga.) | 
Telegraph, Carmage Walls, general 
manager of the Telegraph and News 
announced. A former member of the) 
Atlanta staff of the Associated Press, 








Wm. T. Dewart, Jr. 


Lufburrow once served the Telegraph 
as state editor, a post he also held on 
the Augusta Herald. Other papers on 
which he has served on editorial and 
news staffs are the Augusta Chronicle, 
Atlanta Constitution, Savannah Morn- 
ing News and the Asheville (N. C.) 
Citizen. Before joining the AP, he 
was a staff member of the Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot and editor of the Suf- 
folk (Va.) News-Herald. 

C. E. Broughton, president and pub- 
lisher of the Sheboygan (Wis.) Press, 
recently received a plaque from the 
postmasters of Ozaukee County in ap- 
preciation of his interest in their af- 
fairs. 


Orlo H. Mohr, who began his news- 
paper career as a printer’s devil on the 
Azusa (Cal.) Herald while in high 
school, became publisher of the paper 
May 6 when he leased it from Neal 
Van Sooy. Mohr, 31, had been man- 
ager of the Herald for the past year. 
Van Sooy, who had published the 
paper for the last 10 years, was made 
industrial relations director for a 
manufacturing concern at Redwood 
City, Cal. 

Edwin A. Bemis, publisher of the 
Littleton Independent and managing 
director of the Colorado Press Asso- 
ciation, was elected district governor 
of the 113th District of Rotary In- 
ternational on May 3 at the Broad- 
moor Hotel, Colorado Springs. 


James Kerney, Jr., announced May 
12 his resignation as New Jersey direc- 
tor of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion to return to his job as editor of 
the Trenton (N. J.) Times, effective 
May 15, the anniversary of his taking 
office. 





In The Business Office 


DOUGLAS V. MARTIN, JR., head of 

the St. Louis Globe-Democrat pro- 
motion department for the last 21 
years, has joined the Gardner Adver- 
tising Company, St. Louis, in an exec- 
utive capacity. 

Jack Estes, circulation director, Dal- 
las News, is the new vice-president of 
the Bone Head Club of Texas, whose 
declared purpose is to “learn more and 
more about less and less, until, even- 
tually, we will know everything about 
nothing.” 

Roy W. McLaughlin, a member of 
the national and retail advertising 
division of the Hearst organization in 
Chicago for the past 20 years, has 
joined the WENR sales staff of the 
Blue Network’s Central Division. Mr. 
McLaughlin was at one time automo- 











Won't YOU be our Al 


American. 

Lloyd G. Speckman, formerly asso- 
ciated in circulation departments of 
Cleveland (O.) newspapers for more 
than 15 years, has been named circula- 
tion manager for the Janesville (Wis.) | 
Daily Gazette succeeding T. A. Birm- 
ingham, resigned. 

Richard C. Baker has been named | 
local display advertising manager for | 
the St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press and | 
Gazette. He has been with the papers | 
since 1927. Knowlton Parker is ad- | 
vertising manager. 

William P. Wilson, circulation man- | 
ager of the Observer Publishing Com- 
pany of Washington, Pa., was honor 
guest at a surprise testimonial dinner | 
on May 1, marking his completion of 
40 years service with the company. 

Alice Masterson, of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer’s classified advertising de- 
partment, is wearing a diamond en- 
gagement ring, the gift of Joe Creach- 
an, radio man, 3rd class, U. S. Navy. 

Joseph La Rose, circulation man- 
ager, Springfield (Mass.) Daily News 
has resigned. Martin Ryan, his as- 
sistant, is filling the position. 

John Dana Wise, general manager 
of Richmond Newspapers, Inc., has 
been elected president of the Rich- 
mond Community Council. 

Fred H. Thompson, advertising man- 
ager of the Martinsville (Va.) Daily 
Bulletin, who has been instrumental 
in recruiting nearly 500 men and 
women for the U. S. Navy since the 
present war started, underwent a 
major operation last week. 

Raymond L. Breeden, 36, who has 
been employed by the Roanoke (Va.) 
Times and World-News since 1928 in 
the circulation and classified and dis- 
play advertising departments, has 
been appointed informational service 
representative for the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service for Virginia. He will 
serve as liaison man between the 
USES offices in Virginia and will 
handle State USES publicity. 


bile editor of the old Chicago Evening | 
| 





In The Editorial Rooms 





HART STILWELL has resigned as 

editor of the Brownsville (Tex.) 
Herald. Jack Rutledge, managing edi- 
tor, will become executive editor and 
Mr. Stilwell will continue writing for | 
the Herald. 

Joe Doran has succeeded James G. 
Crossley as news editor of the Cin- 
cinnati Post. Crossley has become | 

(Continued on next page) 
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LIFE 


names him 
‘‘Hollywood’s 
favorite 
columnist’’ 








SIDNEY 
SKOLSKY 


In a three-page feature of photos 
and comment, entitled “Life 
Spends a Day with Sidney Skol- 


sky.” LIFE for May 3rd said: 


“For nearly a 
Skolsky has been Hollywood's 
favorite columnist. Never mali- 
cious, he is liked by executives, 
who permit him to _ prowl 
through studios unescorted, and 
by stars, who chat with him in 


decade Sidney 


dressing rooms and_ boudoirs. 
Day by day he is allowed to 
kibitz where other intruders 


would be evicted on their ears. 
He is also Hollywood’s most un- 


usual columnist. . . . He does his 
own legwork.” 
Skolsky’s subscribers indicate 


that he’s not only Hollywood's 
favorite columnist but also the 
nation’s favorite Hollywood col- 
umnist. Typical of his list of 
newspapers are the Chicago Sun, 
Cincinnati Enquirer, New York 
Post, Philadelphia Record, St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, Washington 
Times-Herald. 
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managing editor of the Columbus 
Citizen. 

Mason Yould, city and managing 
editor of the Santa Ana (Cal.) Regis- 
ter for 18 years until he resigned last 
fall, has joined the staff of the Ana- 
heim (Cal.) Bulletin where he takes 
over the managing editor’s desk va- 
cated by Jimmie Heffron after two 
and a half years. Heffron recently 
returned from the Veterans hospital 
at Sawtelle and returned to the sports 
desk he has filled for 20 years. He 
will also double as city editor. Yould 
has seen service on many midwest 
dailies during a newspaper career of 
33 years. 

John B. Chapple, editor of the Ash- 
land (Wis.) Daily Press, composed a 
song for the Quint Fleet launching in 
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the Walter Butler shipyard May 9 at 
Superior, Wis. Entitled “A Ship for 
Annette and a Ship for Marie,” the 
song is dedicated to the 10-year-old 
daughter of the president of the ship- 
yard, Catherine Butler, who presented 
the invitation to the celebration in 
Superior to the Dionne quintuplets, 
guests of honor at the ceremony. 

Gideon Seymour, editorial page di- 
rector, Minneapolis Star Journal, was 
elected chairman of the Minneapolis 
branch of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion for 1943-44. New directors in- 
clude Stanley Hawks, assistant to 
John Cowles, president of the Star 
Journal and Tribune. 


George F. Held, former Associated 
Press reporter at LaGuardia Field, has 
been made eastern regional manager 
of the public information department 
of Transcontinental & Western Air, 
Inc. He succeeds Robert I. Robinson, 
regional manager for the past three 
years, who has been named assistant 
to the general traffic manager of TWA 
in Kansas City, Mo. Held spent five 
years on the Long Island Press and 
later was on the staff of the Brooklyn 
Eagle, leaving that job to edit and 
publish two Queens weeklies. In 1935 
he joined the staff of the New York 
City News Association, transferring 
to the AP when City News dissolved 
in February, 1942. 

Edith F. DiLizia of the Springfield 
(Mass.) Union editorial staff and John 
J. Sullivan of the Union’s circulation 
staff have become engaged. The wed- 
ding will be held on June 26. 


Maxwell Vietor, formerly on Fitch- 
burg and New Bedford papers, has 
joined the copy desk staff of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Evening Gazette. 


Michael D’Ambra, formerly on the 
staff of the Providence (R. I.) Jour- 
nal, is now a reporter on the Worces- 
ter (Mass.) Evening Gazette. 

William Flynn, at one time with 
the San Francisco Examiner and more 
recently with the Overseas Bureau of 
the Office of War Information at San 
Francisco, has resigned from the lat- 
ter and has joined the staff of the 
San Francisco Chronicle. 

Paul L. Heiberger, news editor, San- 
dusky (O.) Regjister-Star-News, has 
been appointed to serve an unexpired 
term as city commissioner. 


Robert Piercy, at one time with the 
Oakland (Cal.) Post Enquirer, has 
joined the copy desk of the San Fran- 
cisco News. Another newcomer to 
the News staff is Irma Celventra, who 
is on the financial desk. Miss Celven- 
tra is a graduate of Stanford Univers- 
ity, and was formerly in radio work. 


Leon Kucher has resigned from the 
San Diego (Cal.) United Press bureau 
to do public relations for the CIO in 
Los Angeles. 

Eloise Taussig Reinhard, of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer city room, went 
to cover an assignment at Fort Dix to 
get some interesting aspects of the 
WAACs activities and was surprised 
to find the public relations man as- 
signed to take care of her was none 
other than her husband, Sergeant Bud 
Reinhard. 

James Lowery, war correspondent 
with the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, who 
formerly was telegraph editor of the 
Berkeley (Cal.) Gazette, has returned 
to the mainland for 30 days leave. 
Mr. Lowery’s activities have included 
numerous flights over the Southwest 
Pacific. 

Miss Esther Brink, formerly on the 
cable desk of the United Press bureau 
in Manila, has joined the U.P. bureau 
in San Diego, Cal. 

John H. O'Connell, former Phila- 
delphia Evening Ledger reporter who 
is now public relations manager of 
the Beaver, Pa., plant of Curtiss- 
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Wright Corp., Propeller Division, and 
Mrs. O’Connell are the parents of an 
814-pound son, John H., Jr., born May 
7 in Rochester (Pa.) General Hospital. 

Mitch Angus, former sports writer 
of the San Diego (Cal.) Union, and 
Mrs. Angus announce the birth of a 
son May 1. Angus now is a radioman, 
third class, at the Pt. Loma Naval 
Radio station, San Diego. 

Daniel C. O’Flaherty, Jr., former 
member of the news staffs of the 
Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch and 
News Leader, has left the copy desk 
of the News Leader for a post in the 
news and special events section of the 
National Broadcasting Company, New 
York. 

Mrs. M. W. Ellisor has taken a post 
on the city staff of the Galveston 
Tribune. She formerly worked for 
papers in Tennessee, North Carolina 
and Georgia. 

Anita Cook Fitzgerald has resigned 
as telegraph editor of the Galveston 
Tribune to go to New York where her 
husband has been transferred by the 
Coast Guard. 

A. C. Becker, Jr., former sports edi- 
tor of the Galveston News, after being 
accepted by the Army was sent back 
to Fort Crockett, Galveston, and now 
is assisting in the editing of Fort 
Crockett’s weekly paper, The Case- 
mate. 

J. T. Fain, editor and manager of 
the Hendersonville (N. C.) Times- 
News, is able to get back to his office 
after an absence of almost two months 
during which time he was in the 
hospital for several weeks where he 
underwent a major operation. Mr. 
Fain, now in his 67th year, has been 
in the newspaper business for more 
than 50 years. 

Audrey Jennett, copy girl on the 
Detroit News, has been promoted to 
a reportorial job in the women’s de- 
partment. 

Polly Hossel, Youngstown (O.) 
Vindicator reporter, is being called the 
“church and sex editor.” This is why. 
Miss Hossel, who handles religious 
news, was called on to help check up 
on juvenile delinquency around a 
nearby Army camp. She did such a 
good job that one story grew into a 
series and she is now the local au- 
thority on juvenile delinquency. She 
continues to also be the local authority 
on church news. 


Ernest K. (Bim) Hall, for 18 years 
a member of the Spartanburg, (S. C.) 
Herald news staff, is to leave the staff 
to take a position with the Startex 
Mills of Tucapau, S. C., as assistant 
paymaster. 


Mrs. Zoe Kincaid Brockman, society 
editor and columnist on the staff of 
the Gastonia (N. C.) Daily Gazette 
and social correspondent for the Char- 
lotte (N. C.) Observer, was awarded 
two silver loving cups at the annual 
meeting of the North Carolina Federa- 


tion of Women’s Clubs. 


Carl Ogle, picture editor of the 
Indianapolis (Ind.) Star, has resigned 
to become editor of the Insurance 
Salesman, published in Indianapolis. 

Kenneth Overaker, publisher of the 
Quincy (Mich.) Herald and former 
member of the editorial staff of the 
Port Huron (Mich.) Times-Herald, 
has succeeded Robert DeWolfe as 
manager of the Branch (Mich.) county 
bureau of the Jackson (Mich.) Citizen 
Patriot. 

Mrs. E. G. Ballenger and Mrs. Fon- 
taine Meacham, who formerly worked 
on Memphis newspapers, have joined 
Memphis (Tenn.) Press-Scimitar edi- 
torial staff. Mrs. Mary Allie Robin- 
son has been switched from society to 
general assignments. 

Mrs. Dorothy R. Beavers, society 
editor of the Grafton (W. Va.) Sen- 


tinel for the past 18 months, resigned 
to accept an appointment with the 
United States Civil Service Depart- 
ment. Miss Eldora M. Bolyard suc- 
ceeds Mrs. Beavers on the Sentinel, 

Miss Beatrice Offineer, woman’s edi- 
tor of the Sunday edition of the Akron 
Beacon Journal, has taken a leave of 
absence to join the American Red 
Cross for duty overseas. 

Tom Horner, former editor of the 
Everyweek Magazine, Newspaper En- 
terprise Association, has joined the 
staff of the Akron Beacon Journal as 
an editorial writer. 

William J. Moyer has resigned from 
the American Red Cross as a field 
worker after a year in Hawaii and 
returned to the copy desk of the 
Akron Beacon Journal. 

Mrs. Mamie H. Braddy, of the Wins- 
ton-Salem (N.C.) Twin City Sentinel, 
was elected president of the North 
Carolina Press Women, succeeding 
Mrs. Jesse A. Helms, Jr., of the Ra- 
leigh (N. C.) News and Observer, at 
the spring meeting of the organization 
at Woman’s College, Greensboro, May 
3. Other new officers were elected as 
follows: Mrs. James Harper, South- 
port (N.C.) Pilot, vice-president; Miss 
Frances Griffin, Winston-Salem (N. 
C.) Twin-City Sentinel, secretary- 
treasurer (re-elected). Winners of 
the first annual contest for excellence 
of work during the year in several 
writing fields were announced as fol- 
lows: Column, Mrs. Valerie Nichol- 
son, Salisbury (N. C.) Post; straight 
news story, Mrs. Elizabeth Jerome 
Holder, Winston-Salem (N. C.) Twin- 
City Sentinel; feature story and society 
layout, Mrs. Ann Cantrell White, 
Greensboro (N. C.) News-Record, 
and society story, Mrs. Erma Drum, 
Shelby (N. C.) Daily Star. 

H. D. Vollmer, Norfolk (Va.) Ledg- 
er-Dispatch staff photographer, and 
president of the Norfolk Photographic 
Club, won first prize in the club’s 15th 
annual show. 

Robert C. McCormick has left the 
Albany, N. Y. bureau of the Asso- 
ciated Press and last week assumed 
the post of day news editor of Inter- 
national News Service. 





With The Colors 
COL. WILLIAM W. MOMYER who 


left the circulation department of 
the Seattle Times to become an air 
cadet, has been awarded the Oak Leaf 
Cluster to the Silver Star for achieve- 
ments on flying missions. At the age 
of 26, Momyer is one of the Army’s 
youngest colonels. He has shot down 
eight enemy planes in North Africa, 
and led a mission that destroyed 43 
Axis planes in aerial combat over a 
period of two weeks. 

James C. Hanrahan, executive vice- 
president of Scripps-Howard Radio, 
Inc., and manager of Memphis (Tenn.) 
Press-Scimitar station WMPS, has 
been commissioned a major in Army 
Officers Reserve Corps and assigned 
to military government school at 
Charlottesville, Va. 

Lieut. Ross V. Hersey, Jr., former 
circulation manager of the Waynes- 
boro (Va.) News-Virginian, has been 
awarded the Purple Heart and the 
Silver Star, for gallantry in action 
with the U. S. Army in Africa. He 
was wounded during the African 
campaign and invalided back to the 
United States. He now is a patient 
at Lovell General Hospital, Fort 
Devens, Ayer, Mass. Lieut. Hersey 
is a son of Ross V. Hersey, Sr., a re- 
porter on the Providence (R. I.) 
Journal, 

Gorton V. Carruth, former editor 
of the Waterbury (Conn.) Republican, 


(Continued on page 26) 
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now with Army press relations at 
Washington, D. C., has been promoted 
from major to lieutenant colonel. 


Thomas B. Kiely, former managing 
editor of the Cohoes (N. Y.) Amer- 
ican, and Navy public relations chief 
in the New York state capital district 
since August, 1941, has been pro- 
moted to lieutenant commander. 

Lieut. Andrew Poggenpohl, USNR, 
formerly night photo editor of the 
Atlanta Associated Press bureau, was 
recently promoted from the rank of 
lieutenant (jg). Poggenpohl, on active 
duty since June 1942, is Air Controller 
at Airship Group One, Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Lakehurst, N. J. 

First Lieut. Benjamin J. Hand- 
-werker, former Springfield (Mass.) 
Newspapers advertising man, has been 
promoted to captain. He is assigned 
to the Boston Quartermaster Depot 
in charge of inspection and is assistant 
to the warehouse officer. 

Ed Hill, night city editor of the 
New York World-Telegram, has been 
accepted for active service in the 
armed services and reported May 14 
at Fort Dix, N. J. 

Kenneth L. Bowen, former editor, 
Redwood City (Cal.) Tribune, who 
entered the Navy last May, has been 
advanced from a lieutenant junior 
grade to lieutenant. 

Frank Weir, of the Philadelphia In- 
quirer’s Washington bureau, expects 
soon to be sworn as a commissioned 
officer in the Navy. Frank Brook- 
houser, rewrite and star byline re- 
porter of the home office, went into 
the Army May 11. William O. Grover, 
night city editor, is expecting an early 
call from the the Naval Reserves. 
Edgar Keith, reporter, goes to the 
Army next week. The Inquirer’s 
honor roll totals 260. 

Melvin H. Ouimet, formerly a Mil- 
waukee Sentinel photographer who 
enlisted in the U. S. Army before 
Pearl Harbor, has been promoted from 
captain to major, and assigned to 
Camp McCain, Miss., as executive 
officer of the 470th Truck Regiment. 

William E. McKenzie, former sports 
editor of the Eau Claire (Wis.) Leader 
and Telegram who enlisted in the 
Army last July, has received his com- 
mission as second lieutenant in the 
infantry at Fort Benning, Ga., and 
hhas been assigned to duty at Camp 
Roberts, Cal. 

Pvt. George F. Archer, son of 
George Archer, veteran reporter on 
the Milwaukee Journal, has been re- 
ported missing in action in North 
Africa. 

Caroline Wenz of the Perrysburg 
(O.) Journal has been commissioned 
an ensign in the WAVES at North- 
ampton, Mass. 

Norman B. McCulloch, son of Mrs. 
E. F. McCulloch, editor of the Eliza- 
bethtown (N. C.) Journal and himself 
associate editor of the Journal, was 
commissioned an ensign in the Naval 
Reserve recently. 

Pvt. Bradford Arrington, formerly 
of the Greenville (S. C.) News repor- 
torial staff, is now stationed at Sey- 
mour Johnson Air Field, Goldsboro, 
N. C. 

Willis Evans, manager of the Phil- 
adelphia office of United Press for the 
past few years, left last week for New 
Cumberland, Md, to be inducted into 
the U. S. Army. His successor has 
not yet been announced. 

Miss Elsie Sanford, of the editorial 
staff of the Charlotte (N. C.) News, 
has joined the WAAC. 


Pvt. Fritz Littlejohn, Associated 


Press editor on leave from the Char- 
lotte, N. C., bureau, now in the public 
relations division of the Army at 
Kessler Field, Biloxi, Miss., had a 
major operation May 3 there. 

J. T. Fain, Jr., a former employe of 
the Associated Press staff in Columbia 
(S. C.), is now a major serving as 
assistant chief of staff of an infantry 
division. 

Grafton Shepard, for 12 years an 
employe of the Macon (Ga.) News and 
Telegraph, has entered the armed 
forces. 

Jerry Powell, promotion artist for 
the Detroit News, was inducted last 
week. He was the 225th employe of 
the News to enter the services. 

Leonard Lewis, former editorial em- 
ploye of the Detroit News, was com- 
missioned an ensign May 1 and as- 
signed to the Navy recruiting office 
in Chicago. 

Theo Peck, of the Detroit Asso- 
ciated Press bureau, reported to the 
Provost Marshal’s. school at Fort 
Custer, Mich., May 7 as a volunteer 
officer candidate. 

Lieut. John C. Treen, USN, former 
reporter for the Detroit News, now is 
stationed at Midway. 
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Stuart Wells, former chief of the 
Los Angeles Times news bureau, com- 
pleted officers training at Ft. Ben- 
ning, Ga., and was commissioned a 
second lieutenant. He is stationed at 
Camp Roberts. His wife, Louise, em- 
ploye in the Times’ library, left to 
join him. 

Capt. Miles Allen Werner, 26-year- 
old Los Angeles fighter pilot, has been 
reported missing in action. He is the 
son of Wade Werner, who covers for- 
eign affairs and the State Department 
for AP in Washington. 

Private William K. Ulerich, editor 
and associate publisher of the Center 
Daily Times, State College, Pa., on 
leave, is now taking basic training at 
the Infantry Replacement Center at 
Ft. McClellan, Ala. 

Edwin Howard, 18, Memphis 
(Tenn.) Press-Scimitar reporter and 
son of J. Z. Howard, managing editor 
of that newspaper, has gone into the 
Army. Another son, Cpl. Joe Howard, 
is in Alaska. 

Harry W. August, news editor of 
the Pittsburgh Press, is on leave of 
absence in the U. S. Naval Reserve 
and assigned to Columbia University 
as a lieutenant. 





Wedding Bells 





MARY OSADA, of the Philadelphia 

Inquirer’s bookkeeping department, 
was married April 24 to Bertrand w. 
Young, Jr., the ceremony being held 
in St. Theresa’s Church, Port Deposit, 
Md. 

Rose E. Kallins of the Greenfield 
(Mass.) Recorder-Gazette staff was 
married to Chief Petty Officer Richard 
J. Doolin in Turners Falls, Mass., re. 
cently. 

Ensign William Clark Brinkley, for. 
mer feature writer for the Washington 
Post and Miss Frances Foster 
were married at Lynchburg, Va, 
April 28. 

Miss Virginia T. Tappin of Water- 
bury, Conn., and Joseph T. Nolan, 
reporter on the Worcester (Mass,) 
Evening Gazette, were married May 
6 in Waterbury. 


os 
PUBLIC RELATIONS MEET 
The Illinois Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation will sponsor an all-day con- 
ference on wartime public relations 
policies, May 21, at the LaSalle Hotel, 
Chicago. 








CIRCUS 


organization on 


cooperation with 
through the ODT and the Treasury Department. Out 
of that cooperation came the 1943 Big Show with all 
its dazzle and color, its new and vast 6-pole big top, 
its augmented band, its beauty and its earthy, circusy 
appeal, created by Ringlings, run by Ringlings and 
presented by Ringlings to their good neighbors, the 
American people. 


FORWARD 


MANY IN HIGH PLACES and high hats predicted 
that the Big Show would not go on tour for the 
season of 1943. 


These prophets did not reckon on the courageous 

spirit of the Ringling family owners—Robert, Aubrey 

. and Mrs. Charles Ringling. They did not heed when 
these quiet and gracious Big Top personages last 

winter left their officers’ chairs, rolled up their sleeves 

and began to hoe their own row. 


When many said no, it took guts to keep the 
buge Ringling Bros and Barnum & Bailey Circus 
the job making ready for an 
unpredictable season, if any. Then was when the 
going was toughest and then was when Robert, Aubrey 
and Mrs. Charles rang the bell—in New York, in 
Washington and in Sarasota, Florida, winterquarters. 


Out of the stir and bustle came understanding and 
Government 


the United States 


So again the newspaper men of The Greatest 
Show on Earth are on the road, gladly greeting old 
friends and new in the editorial rooms of the nation. 
The circus strides forward, its mission ever the same 
fun for all. 


“Hold your horses! The elephants are coming.” 


STRIDES 
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* *& HIGHWAY TRANSPORT... VITAL TO VICTORY AND THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE x * 
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War Plants where Wheatfields Grew 


When Pearl Harbor electrified America to action, this waving field of 
wheat became a war plant, almost overnight. Across the nation, in the 
outskirts of scores of industrial cities, this transformation has taken place 
hundreds of times since we entered the war. 


Motor Trucks, not waiting for rails or right-of-way, rushed up the 





materials to build these plants . . . today bring in their raw materials 





and carry away their weapons of war. Motor Coaches, needing neither 





tracks nor trolley, furnish fast and flexible transportation for workmen 





from all surrounding communities. 





A survey of 741 war plants showed that 65% of incoming freight and 69% 
of outgoing freight was carried by truck. A city coach line serving many 
of these plants carried 31 million more passengers in 1942 than in 1941. 











Joseph B. Eastman, director of the Office of % 
Defense Transportation, recently stated: 
‘‘Automotive Transportation is absolutely es- 

sential to the winning of the War. Goods must + 
reach their destinations and workers must get 

to their jobs... on time.’’ Join the U. S. 

Truck Conservation Corps and keep your 

trucks in best possible condition. Your * 
GMC dealer is pledged to help you. 













= «6 Pledged : 
a u.s.1Rucn 
@ CONSERVATION CORPS 


INVEST IN VICTORY... BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK & COACH 


DIVISION OF YELLOW TRUCK & COACH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Home of GMC Trucks and Yellow Coaches »++ Manufacturer of a Wide Variety of Military Vehicles for our Armed Forces 








2—-A DVERTISING 


Now Is the Time to 
Sell Coal Advertising 


By FRANK E. FEHLMAN 


(Number 30 in a series) 


THERE ARE many reasons why coal 

dealers and heating contractors 
should advertise coal as a fuel, and 
the importance of converting to coal 
grates right now; but one little rea- 
son tops them all. It is this: unless 
consumers buy their coal early or 
convert to a coal-fired furnace or 
boiler they and their families are 
going to experience some very un- 
pleasant days and nights in their 
homes next winter. 

The following information should 
be passed on to your coal advertis- 
ing prospect before you attempt to 
sell him a campaign. Barges and new 
pipe lines will increase the flow of oil 
from the middle west to the seaboard 
shipping ports, but the excess oil and 
gasoline will be taken by the Army 
and Navy. The several million home 
owners in our eastern states should 
be told, in no uncertain language that 
they are “kidding” themselves when 
they plan to use the extra oil that 
will be delivered to our distributors 
in the east. Another thing that should 
be pointed out to them is that com- 
mercial establishments and _ public 
buildings will have the preference, if 
additional oil is available. Ration 
Boards will confirm this statement. 


Oil Situation "Tight" 

So, the heating situation in our 
eastern states will be “tighter” next 
year and better controlled than it was 
during the winter of 1942 and 1943. 
Consumers are going to have to do a 
lot of fast talking if they are to get 
one gallon more for their homes this 
coming winter than they obtained last 
winter. 

While this piece is devoted to sev- 
eral suggestions as to how a coopera- 
tive campaign can be sold to all deal- 
ers and suggestions for individual 
dealers, it must be obvious to all who 
read what follows that hundreds and 
thousands of consumers in many mar- 
kets should be sold the idea of con- 
verting to a coal-fired unit. No, we 
don’t think this is the complete re- 
sponsibility of the coal dealer, but we 
know of no one in your market who 
is better equipped to supply consum- 
ers with the facts about a coal-fired 
unit. Heating contractors aren’t quite 
so biased as coal dealers. They will 
install a gas unit, oil or coal-fired 
furnace without trying to sell one 
over the other. The live coal dealer 
who believes that coal is the cheapest 
fuel, the most reliable and the most 
satisfactory fuel of them all, really 
does a selling job. 

In laying out your campaign for 
this classification, keep the heating 
contractor in mind; and, if possible, 
sell him a part of the cooperative ef- 
fort. 

Cooperative Campaign 

The simplest way to sell the co- 
operative campaign is to invite every 
coal dealer and heating contractor to 
a dinner at one of your hotels. After 
dinner explain to your prospects the 
facts about the oil and gasoline situa- 
tion. Your local OPA office will give 
you all the information you need. 

Then read a few case histories of 
actual families in your own markets 
who were compelled to close off part 
of their homes last winter in order to 
obtain sufficient oil to heat a few 
rooms. Give your friends a few re- 
ports obtained from your local doc- 
tors—cases where the doctor’s pre- 


scription was used to obtain emer- 
gency quantities of oil. 

Then give the relative cost of coal, 
gas—if it is sold for heating purposes 
—and oil. In most markets—other 
than towns in the gas belts of the 
country—coal will be found to be 
much less expensive than gas or oil. 
Then, let your heating contractors tell 
just what it will cost to convert to a 
coal-fired unit. Examples of 6, 7 and 
12-room homes might be used to show 
the actual cost of conversion. 

Copy Themes 

For the cooperative campaign, we 
suggest an advertisement about five 
columns wide and 15 inches deep. 
Ads should be released at least once a 
week up to November 1, 1943. Three 
themes should be emphasized in all 
copy: First, place your coal order 
now; second, take the sizes and types 
of coal available; third, specify when 
you want your coal delivered and be 
home when the driver arrives. These 
three themes can be expanded as 
much as you like. 

A fourth theme, that should be in- 
cluded in all ads—it might be set in a 
box—is the importance of having the 
heating plant completely overhauled 
this summer. We know of many in- 
stances where the home owner has 
reduced his fuel bill as much as 15 
per cent in a given season, because 
he had his heating plant completely 
overhauled and repaired. The in- 
clusion of this set statement will be 
reason enough for the heating con- 
tractors to tie up with the campaign. 

Practically every good coal yard 
has from three to 10 brands of coal. 
Individual dealers should be encour- 
aged to run separate campaigns of 
from five to 10 inches, three times a 
week, to acquaint the readers of your 
paper with their own brands, which 
they usually have on an exclusive dis- 
tribution plan. 

In the ads run over the signature 
of these dealers, a listing of the brands 
should always appear with current 
market prices of the different brands. 
Remember—consumers like to know 
what things are going to cost and coal 
is no exception to this rule. 

Solicit immediately every heating 
contractor in your market for some 
sort of campaign to be run over his 
name. If you can sell him nothing 
but this statement: “Notice! We will, 
at a very modest charge, convert your 
oil burner or gas-fired furnace to a 
coal-fired job. No charge for in- 
spection and estimate of complete 
job,” do so. It’s a start. 


S. A. NEWSMAN HERE 


Dr. Gainza Paz, managing director, 
Buenos Aires La Prensa, world fam- 
ous for its public service, is at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, this week 
after a flight of 8,000 miles from South 
America. Dr. Paz, a lawyer by pro- 
fession, nephew of Dr. Ezekiel Paz, 
owner of the paper, is planning a 
transcontinental tour of inspection of 
American and Canadian war produc- 
tion plants and military establishments 
and in company with Tom Curran, 
new South American manager of the 
United Press, and Robert Wells of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, will visit Washington, the West 
Coast, and Canada returning to New 
York in mid-July. A luncheon was 
given in his honor by Hugh Baillie, 
U.P. president, at the Hotel Pierre, 
New York, May 7. 
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RAN UNIQUE AD 

Keyed to the Axis defeat in Africa, 
the Marion (Ohio) Star last month 
carried a unique advertisement por- 
traying a local jewelry store proprietor 
kicking Hitler out of Africa and wag- 
ering $100 that the Germans would be 
defeated there before Decoration Day, 
May 30. The jeweler—“Al” Hamburg, 
of Lords Jewelers—agreed to pay $50 
to the American Red Cross and a sim- 
ilar sum to the Marion Canteen Fund 
if Hitler’s forces were not out of Africa 
by deadline time. The idea was con- 
ceived by J. Kenneth Staats, Star dis- 
play ad solicitor, who also wrote the 
copy for the ad. 


Industrial Ad 
Groups Study 
Their Problems 


Advertising has been an important 
factor and will continue to play a 
major role in bringing about better 
employer-employe relations, and 
money invested in advertising copy 
now will bring dividends in the post- 
war world, it was brought out at the 
Atlantic Regional Conference of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation May 7 at the Hotel Biltmore, 
New York. 

More than 700 delegates attended 
the one-day meeting, which was spon- 
sored jointly by the Industrial Ad- 
vertising Association of New York, 
Industrial Marketers of New Jersey, 
Technical Advertising Association of 
Boston and the Industrial Advertising 
and Marketing Council of Western 
New England. 

Featured speakers at the luncheon 
were William S. Jack, president of 
Jack & Heintz Company, the Cleveland 
firm which has become famous for its 
lavish treatment of employes, and Wil- 
liam Benton, vice-chairman of the 
Committee for Economic Development 
and vice-president of the University 
of Chicago. 

Mr. Jack, who criticized John L. 
Lewis for his recent action in calling 
a strike of coal miners, described his 
firm’s experiences in bringing about 
100% cooperation among “associates” 
and said the Jack & Heintz plan would 
work as well for any company that 
adopted it. 

Mr. Benton, in describing the com- 
mittee’s work, declared that “every 
effort should be made now to remove 
the roots of fear of the future.” The 
conversion to peace time production 
and the establishment of new highs of 
employment are obligations which 
business men must face, he said. 

G. E. Gischel, advertising manager 
of Walter Kidde & Co., told of the 
opportunities industrial advertisers 
have to improve worker relations. 
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“Too many companies make decisions 
and then tell their men the result of 
these decisions,” he said. 

“Firms should sell the idea to their 
employes before the decision is an- 
nounced, thereby avoiding apprehen. 
sion on the workers’ part.” 

William F. Todd, chief of the field 
service section of the War Production 
Board’s war-production drive head- 
quarters, advised management to be 
honest in its statements to workers, 
Describing the work of labor-manage- 
ment committees, he said: 

“Workers are pretty much hard- 
headed, practical, understanding 
American citizens, just like us. They 
don’t fool easily and they can take it, 
particularly when the cold facts, even 
though unpleasant, are presented to 
them by their own representatives, 

“Our successful committees are set- 
ting up a new pattern of team work 
in American industry. They are not 
only improving production but they 
are improving industrial relations, be- 
cause they represent a joint effort of 
enlightened labor and management.” 

At the morning session Colonel A. 
Robert Ginsburgh, aide to Under- 
Secretary of War Robert Patterson 
and head of the Army’s Industrial 
Services Division, declared that ad- 
vertisers had enlisted 100% in this 
war and “have done three fine jobs.” 

Industrial advertisers, he said, have 
speeded production, stimulated an ag- 
gressive fighting spirit and improved 
labor-management relations. 

James W. Irwin, assistant to the 
president, Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., declared that industrialists 
should advertise now for their post- 
war objectives, adding, not to do so 
is simply shortsightedness. 

That sentiment also was echoed by 
Ralph O. McGraw, editor, Industrial 
Marketing. 
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30--PROMOTION 


Advance Preparation 
Needed in Promotion Jobs 


By T. S. IRVIN 


A CONSIDERABLE portion of the 

space allotted to this department in 
recent weeks has been devoted—quite 
properly, we think—to the wartime 
services that promotion is rendering. 
Old techniques are being applied to a 
big, new job so successfully that pro- 
motion men can certainly be described 
as leaders in the wartime effort on 
the home front. 

We have particularly in mind a job 
summarized in a modest, little folder 
received this week from the Los An- 
geles (Cal.) Times telling the story 
of the Times Victory Garden Club. We 
know the time to launch Victory Gar- 
dens is past now, but we commend 
this booklet to every promotion de- 
partment that wants to see a master- 
piece of organization and carry- 
through in a community service proj- 
ect. If we had any palms or laurel 
around the office we’d send them out 
air-mail tonight to Los Angeles. 

Story of Arrangements 

You'll have to get the booklet to 
get the whole story, but briefly the 
setup was something like this. The 
Times announced its Victory Garden 
Club on Jan. 31, having arranged the 
following advantages for its members: 
a 39% cash saving on seed purchases, 
a patriotic window emblem, a 6- 
month subscription to the “Victory 
Garden Times” and an application for 
reduced water rates. In addition there 
was offered free class instruction and 
a festival competition to be held at 
the end of the growing season with 
bonds, cash and trophies to the win- 
ners. 

Promotion was all worked out in 
advance and clicked like a Flying 
Fortress. Office ads and publicity, 
radio commercials, car cards and 
movie trailers swung the public into 
action; to day, more than 25,000 fami- 
lies are enrolled as members. 

The trouble with many a public 
service promotion is that it starts 
with a good idea, a fine objective— 
but falls down because it is organized 
as the campaign progresses, instead 
of in advance. What the Los Ange- 
les Times has done for Victory Gar- 
dens illustrates perfectly, we think, 
the preparation absolutely necessary 
for any large scale success. 

While we are in Los Angeles and 
speaking of wartime service, we'd like 
to call attention, too, to the Times 
War Workers Golf tournament, un- 
dertaken to help the Los Angeles War 
Industries with their recreational pro- 
gram. The tournament was held on 
three consecutive Sundays and drew 
628 entries from 124 war plants—the 
largest golf field ever to compete in 
the West. Prizes totally $2,250 in 
War Bonds were distributed and so 
successful was the project that tourna- 
ment number two has already been 
announced by the Times. 


In Ribbons 
THE Minneapolis (Minn.) Star-Jour- 

nal and Tribune ties a neat promo- 
tion package in ribbons —literally 
speaking. The paper has developed a 
booklet designed to show Minneapolis 
merchants that a morning paper is 
edited for women, too—not for men 
only. It is entitled, “A Dozen Rea- 
sons Why More and More Women 
Are Reading the Minneapolis Morning 
Tribune” and describes the features 
with special appeal for women. 

Here’s how the ribbon comes into 
the picture; the booklet is attached by 
ribbon to a copy of the Morning Trib- 





une, which is then delivered person- 
ally by advertising salesmen to every 
owner, manager, buyer and advertis- 
ing director in stores that cater to 
women. 


Advocating Own Medicine 
THE Spokane (Wash.) Dailies come 
through with a little folder contain- 
ing a clever idea, one which we don’t 
recall ever having seen before (and 
is there higher praise for any promo- 
tion?). Under the heading “It Panned 
Out for Us,” the Spokane Dailies 
highlight the success of their own dis- 
play advertising in behalf of Classi- 
fied. Reasons the promotion piece: 
“We've used display advertising in 
our own columns to develop classified 
and, as a result, have far exceeded 
the national average in this type of 
advertising. If display advertising 
in the Spokane Dailies does such a 
good job for us, why don’t you, Mr. 
Advertiser, stake a claim in the same 
gold-bearing area that has panned 
out for us?” There is plenty of gold 
metallic ink to tie in with the gold- 
mining figure of speech. 


Market Stuff 
FROM Ramon Cram comes a hand- 
some folder, with die-cut tab and 
notched indexes containing complete 
information on Columbus, issued by 
the Columbus (O.) Dispatch. Maps, 
population and circulation data and 
comprehensive tabulations of 1942 
linage give the full story any adver- 
tiser would want on the Columbus 
market. 

Also another fine Katz job—this one 
for the Salina (Kan.) Journal. It’s 
wonderful how much can be said for 
a small market—and how well it can 
be said, if you take full advantage of 
your opportunity. 

Speaking of small markets, the Cen- 
tralia (Ill.) Sentinel tells its story 
with map, words and pictures ex- 
tremely well. We'd just make the 
suggestion, however, that a_light- 
weight coated paper is not durable 
enough for a market folder, particu- 
larly a good one that an advertising 
agency would want to keep and use. 
If you’re going to the trouble to issue 
a folder, it’s better to print it on a 
stock that will stand the gaff. 


Personal Stuff 

IRVIN S. TAUBKIN, assistant promo- 
tion manager of the New York 

Times, has gone into the Army. He 

was inducted last week. 


ABC Head Sends Letter 


To L. A. Examiner 

President P. L. Thomson of the Au- 
dit Bureau of Circulations, by direc- 
tion of the board, has written to the 
publisher of the Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer, seeking to correct that news- 
paper’s interpretations of the ABC 
directors’ recent report concerning 
readership surveys, and asking the 
Examiner to discontinue further use 
of its circular entitled “Audit Bureau 
of Circulations Condemns Reader 
Surveys.” 

Following release of the ABC re- 
port, rejecting secondary readership 
surveys as a Bureau activity—as had 
been suggested at the annual ABC 
meeting last fall by Gordon E. Cole, 
chairman of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers—the Los Angeles 
Examiner issued a circular, broadly 
interpreting the director’s report as 
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condemning such types of surveys. 
Because the ABC directors’ report 
was not considered by the board to be 
a condemnation of reader surveys, but 
dealt at length with the inadvisability 
of the Bureau handling such activities, 
the board directed President Thom- 
son to send a letter to Richard A. Car- 
rington, Jr., publisher of the Ex- 
aminer, explaining the directors re- 
port and stating: “Your circular mis- 
represents their opinion (the board), 
and justifies their request that you dis- 
continue any further use of it.” 


Daily Distributes 
20,000 Free Copies 
Of Service Edition 


Miami Herald Has 
Developed Extensive Sec- 
tion for Army, Navy There 


Miami, Fla. May 10—Faced with 
giving its readers complete Army and 
Navy coverage in one of the most 
thoroughly militarized areas in the 
United States, the Miami Herald has 
originated and developed one of the 
most extensive service sections in the 
country. 

Called Service Parade it is a tab- 
loid-size “little brother” to the reg- 
ular Herald, carried in all Saturday 
editions as a supplement. 

In addition to going to the 116,000 
regular subscribers, the Herald runs 
off 20,000 extra copies of Service 
Parade which it distributes without 
charge with its own trucks to nearly 
20 military establishments in South 
Florida. 

From 12 to 20 Pages 

Service Parade was started solely 
as an editorial feature with the idea 
that it would have a strong reader 
appeal in an area where nearly one 
out of every three persons is a soldier, 
sailor, Marine or coast guardsman. 
Originally planned as a 12-page sup- 
plement, it has been expanded to 20 
pages weekly. 

Although inaugurated primarily as 
a service to the military, Service 
Parade has, however, brought new 
linage to the Herald. It carries ap- 
proximately 25% of its total space in 
advertising, at regular Herald rates. 
Virtually all of this is new business— 
advertising of officers’ uniforms, jew- 
elry and other items. No drive has 
been made for national advertising 
but some has been sent in voluntarily 
by agencies hearing of the publication. 

While this new business does not 
offset the additional cost, the editors 
feel that it definitely has clicked as 
an editorial feature, and that it has 
had much to do with the fact that 


Herald circulation is up 7,000 daily 





. 





and 20,000 Sunday over a year ago, 
in a year when the tourist collapse 
was expected to bring a decline, 

In the first few weeks of the experi- 
mental stage as the official newspaper 
of the Miami Beach Army post, the 
publication carried no advertising and 
members of the Army public relations 
office on Miami Beach worked in the 
Herald plant, editing, making up, ete, 

Herald Staff Edits 

When the tabloid was expanded in- 
to a general supplement for all camps 
and started taking advertising, the 
Herald took over the entire job of 
editing and fabricating the paper. 
Herald staff members now supply a 
large number of the stories and pic- 
tures used. 

While practically every Army post 
in the country has its own camp 
newspaper, the Army Air Forces 
Technical Training Command at Miami 
Beach—one of the nation’s largest 
military installations—has none. The 
answer to this was given by Capt. 
Frederick T. Schang, public relations 
officer for the AAFTTC Florida dis- 
trict. 

“Why should we spend Army money 
and reach only the soldier’s group 
when the Herald does it for us, does 
a better job than we could do, and 
reaches the entire civilian population 
of the area as well as the military,” 
Schang explained. 


® 

AIDING FOOD EFFORT 

The Jackson (Miss.) Daily News 
publishes a special section of from 
eight to 12 pages with its Sunday edi- 
tion, as occasion arises, promoting the 
cattle industry in each of the 82 coun- 
ties of the state. The program, which 
began in March, is part of the nation’s 
drive for greater food production. 
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SM say itt SCENIC TRAVEL! © 


To a boy on leave, home’s the most beautiful place on earth 


Young fellow with the service ribbons and the ditty-bag 
full of trinkets from Tripoli... you've earned your leave! 
Carrying you home is the most heart-warming of 
Greyhound’s many wartime jobs. 


But it is only a part of Greyhound’s present-day service 
to America. This same boy in navy-blue took his first trip 
to examination center by bus . . . his dad takes the bus every 
day to the bomber plant . . . his sister rides Greyhound to 


the school she teaches. More people go by bus direct to war 
plants, military camps, shipyards, air fields, navy bases, 
farm centers than by any other public transportation. 


Greyhound service, now largely connected with the war 
effort, also helps hold together the daily life of America, 
its health and its morale. Buses have proved to be essential 
in the lives of millions who farm the soil, keep the homes, 
pay the taxes. 
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Offering Cartoon Pages 
THE Chicago Tribune—through the 
Cuicaco TrisunE-New York News 
SynpicaTte—is releasing from time to 
time eight-column cartoon pages in 
color on various morale, patriotic and 
informative subjects to help the war 
effort. 
The first page in the series is by 
Milton Caniff, who does “Terry and 
the Pirates,” and is entitled “So You’re 








New Schedule 
BECAUSE of space limitations, 
this syndicate column will be 
published every other week in- 
stead of weekly. 





Going to China, Private Jones!” It 
shows comparative ranks in the Chi- 
nese and U. S. armies, and is a brief 
unofficial “look-see” at soldiering in 
the Far East. 

A page by Harold Gray, who draws 
“Little Orphan Annie,” is entitled 
“Little Orphan Annie and the Junior 
Commandos” and shows what the 
small children can do to help in the 
war effort. 

Stanley Link, creator of “Tiny Tim,” 
has drawn a page entitled “Tiny Tim’s 
Vacation Guide for High School Boys” 
which urges the youths to spend vaca- 
tion days on a farm as a patriotic duty. 

The pages are being made available 
without charge. The syndicate, how- 
ever, asks to be covered on the actual 
cost of mats, handlings, etc., which is 
$3 a set for the color mats, or $1.50 
for a key mat only. 


O'Donnell Libel Upset 


A $50,000 VERDICT awarded to John 

O’Donnell, of the Washington bu- 
reau of the New York Daily News, 
whose daily and Sunday column is 
distributed by the Caicaco TrisuNE- 
New York News Sywoicare, in a libel 
suit against the Philadelphia Record 
was set aside May 10 and a new trial 
was granted the Record Company. 

An opinion written by Presiding 
Judge L. Stauffer Oliver, of Common 
Pleas Court No. 7, in Philadelphia, 
rules that the trial judge, Joseph 
Sloane, erred in admitting certain 
points of testimony and also in in- 
structions to the jury concerning dam- 
ages. O’Donnell based his suit on 
statements contained in a Record edi- 
torial concerning an article he had 
written. 


To Syndicate Lee’s Book 
AP FEATURES has announced the 
newspaper serialization of Clark 
Lee’s best-selling book, “They Call It 
Pacific.” Lee, a veteran AP foreign 
correspondent, last week joined INTER- 
NATIONAL News Service (E. & P., May 
8, P. 11). The book will be for re- 
lease in afternoon papers of May 31, 
and in afternoon and morning papers 
thereafter. The serialization will con- 
sist of 30 chapters. 

Lee is the only reporter to cover 
the Pacific war from the fall of the 
Philippines to the U. S. offensive in the 
Solomons. He traveled 40,000 miles on 
carriers, torpedo boats and planes to 
get his story. His dispatches have 
been cited as among the best this war 
has produced. 


Credit Frank King Again 


CHALK up another newsworthy co- 

incidence to Frank King’s credit. 
The Cuicaco TrisuNnE-New York 
News Synoicate cartoonist of “Gaso- 
line Alley” fame had the continuity of 
his strip published on May 11 keyed 


to the Allied victory over the Axis 
armies in Africa. And all it called for 
was a little forethought, which paid 
dividends in the form of much fa- 
vorable comment. 

The continuity showed “Skeezix,” 
hero of the strip, and a group of 
soldiers slapping each other on the 
back for having helped drive the 
enemy from Africa. The CT-NYNS 
distributed the strip on April 22 to all 
“Gas Alley” clients with the note that 
the Allies eventually would drive the 
enemy into the sea and to hold the 
strip until the news of that event 
broke. 


King’s “Over Tokyo” Plans 
“THIRTY SECONDS OVER TOKYO,” 

the book by Captain Ted Lawson, 
one of Doolittle’s raiders, is expected 
to be released as an illustrated story 
strip by Kine Features SynpIcaTE 
sometime in July. The book, a Ran- 
dom House publication, should appear 
either the last week in June or the first 
week in July. King, which has ex- 
clusive newspaper syndication rights, 
also will distribute the story as a 
newspaper serial. The _ illustrated 
strip will run for five weeks. Editors 
of both King and Random House call 
it the greatest story of the war yet 
written. 


Joe Foss’ Story 


THE PERSONAL story of Capt. Joe 

(“Swivelneck”) Foss, American ace 
of the current world war, who shot 
down 26 Jap planes, is being released 
to newspapers, starting May 16, by 
the Cuicaco TrIBUNE Press SERVICE, it 
was announced this week by Ray 
Mason, manager of the service. Capt. 
Foss’ story will be released in 10 suc- 
cessive daily installments and has 
been sold to a wide list of American 
and foreign newspapers, Mr. Mason 
said. The series will be written in the 
first person and will carry the by-line 
of Capt. Foss. Actual writing of the 
articles is being done by Walter Sim- 
mons, member of the Sunday Tribune 
staff and personal friend of Capt. Foss. 
Simmons was formerly on the Sioux 
Falls (S. D.) Argus-Leader before 
joining the Tribune. 


Bell Offers Rickenbacker 


CAPTAIN EDDIE RICKENBACKER’S 

epic story, “Seven Came Through,” 
has been acquired by Bett SynpDIcATE 
and now is ready to be released in 
newspaper serial form, John N. 
Wheeler, president, announces. Bell 
is offering the story in 16 newspaper- 
length installments with 12 illustra- 
tions, in mats or photographic prints. 
In addition, Captain Rickenbacker’s 
“Message to America” is included 
with the syndication. The famed 
aviator has stipulated that all income 
from the sales of his story shall be 
donated to the Army Air Forces Aid 
Society Trust Fund. 


Winchell Suit Withdrawn 
ELEANOR M. PATTERSON, pub- 
lisher of ihe Washington (D. C.) 
Times- Herald, has withdrawn a 
$250,000 libel suit which had been 
filed against Walter Winchell New 
York Daily Mirror and K1nc FEeatures 
SynpIcaTE columnist and radio com- 
mentator. Counsel for Mrs. Patter- 
son said Winchell had broadcast a 
criticism of an editorial that appeared 
in the Times-Herald in 1940, selecting 
one portion of the article and describ- 
ing it as following the Nazi pattern. 


New First-Run Serial 

VIDA HURST’S new first-run serial 
story, “Unknown Port,” is ready for 

distribution, Henry P. Martin, Jr., 

manager of the REcIsTteR AND TRIBUNE 

SYNDICATE, announces. The story of 
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romance and adventure, in tune with 
the times, is in 36 installments with 10 
photographic illustrations. 


King Names Cas Adams 
CASWELL ADAMS, veteran sports 

writer for the New York Herald 
Tribune, has been named to handle 
publicity for Kine Features SYNDICATE. 
In addition, he will write sports for 
International News Service. Adams 
had been with the Herald Tribune for 
more than 13 years. He succeeds 
Dick Hyman, who recently was com- 
missioned a captain in the Marine 
Corps. 


Personals and Notes 


CHARLES B. DRISCOLL, who writes 

the “New York Day by Day” col- 
umn for McNaucur  SynpIcATE, 
has added an- 
other book to his 
growing list of 
works. “Kansas 
Irish,” the story 
of “Big Flurry” 
Driscoll, the au- 
thor’s County 
Cork born father 
who left Ireland 
with a capital of 
$6 to work his 
way on a sailing 








ship to America, 
came from the 
presses of the 
Macmillan Company this week. Other 
books written by Driscoll, who is the 
country’s outstanding authority on 
pirates, are “Doubloons,” “The Story 
of Buried Treasure,” “Treasure 
Aboard,” “Driscoll’s Book of Pirates,” 
“Pirates Ahoy!” and “The Life of O. 
O. McIntyre.” The columnist suc- 
ceeded the late O. O. on the column. 
He formerly had been editor of the 
syndicate. . . . Sloan Taylor, New 
York Daily News aviation editor, has 
been invited by Under Secretary For- 
restal of the Navy to make an exclu- 
sive trip rushing spare parts by Navy 
bomber planes from the factory to the 
place where they are urgently needed. 
Taylor plans to write a series of arti- 
cles, probably six in all, of about 1,000 
words each covering his experiences 
for the Cuicaco TrisuNE-NEw York 
News SynoicaTe. Release date will be 
announced shortly. . . . Irwin Bar- 
bour, sales manager for the Acme 
Color Print Co. at San Bernardino, 


YOUTH OR EXPERIENCE! 


Experience— 


Intelligent writing and edit- 
ing in these times require 
solid background, experience, 
and judgment—the ability to 
select the good, discard the 
unworthy. 


Youth— 


Eagerness and enthusiasm 
are vital to any publication 
today. Coupled with ability 
and intelligence they can be 
guided to the benefit of the 
community and the profit of 
the publisher. 

When employers want 
prompt and selective service, 
they write or wire 


The PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 


35 E. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Ill. 


A nation-wide non-profit service 
supported by Sigma Delta Chi, 
Professional Journalistic Frater- 
nity. 


Charles B. Driscoll 























Cal., and Pacific Coast manager of the 
McCiure Newspaper SYNDICATE, hag 
been commissioned a captain in 
Army public relations division, Be. 
fore going to California, he was gen. 
eral manager of McClure and alg 
served as general manager of the 
WHEELER SYNDICATE. ... Jack § 
who has been doing the “Hap Hopper’ 
strip for Untrep FEATURE SYNDIcaTg, 
has struck out for himself and has 
created his own strip, “Claire Voyant” 
which made its debut under PM Syy. 
DICATE’S sponsorship this week. Regj. 
nald Greenwood, veteran United car. 
toonist who has been drawing comic 
pages, now is drawing “Hap Hopper” 
. . . Lieutenant Norman Marsh, creg- 
tor of “Dan Dunn” for Pustisugps 
SYNDICATE, now is in Hawaii where he 
is serving with the Marine Corps, 
The Lieutenant, who has been pro- 
ducing his strip since 1931, is a vet- 
eran of the last war. He was with 
the 5th Marine Regiment and saw ae. 
tion at St. Mihiel and Champaigne 
in France. After the war he served 
as an officer in the Haitian army. He 
reenlisted in the Marine Corps ag a 
line officer with the rank of First 
Lieutenant in April, 1942.—S. J. Mon- 
CHAK. 

* 


Sylvia Porter Weds 


Hearst Promotion Man 


Sylvia F. Porter, financial editor of 
the New York Post and the only 
woman financial columnist in the 
country, and G. Sumner Collins, pro- 
motion manager of the New York 
Journal - American and_ circulation 
promotion manager of the American 
Weekly, were married May 6 by 
Judge Arthur McNulty of Municipal 
Court in New York. 











Breather after busines 


Today’s executive must 
keep going. He does 
so by stopping to 
refresh mind and body. 
When he stops at 
The Waldorf Men’s Bar, 
thoughts clear and 
nerves relax in this 
restful club atmosphere... 
appetites respond to 
excellently cooked food. 
Add this important address to 
your after-business itinerary. 
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Many Allison parts 
are electrically checked ? 
for accuracy by instru- \ 
ments measuring in \ 
millionths of an inch. — 


ACHIEVEMENT OF A SINGLE PURPOSE 


A sINGLE purpose spurred the engineers who planned the Allison. engine. 


A single purpose moves the metallurgists who test and choose the fine materials 
that go into it. 


A single purpose guides the skilled hands of the craftsmen who machine 
and fit its gleaming parts with precision that finds few counterparts in 
volume production. 


That purpose is to create the finest aircraft engine 
ever built. 


How well that purpose is attained is being written 
in the records of the planes which the Allison 
powers —and in the standards it is establish- 

ing, at home and abroad, for sturdiness and 


dependability. 


Employed in several types of American 
fighting planes, the Allison is prov- 
ing before the world the ability 

of America to work to levels 

of quality and exactness 

never before approached. 
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ANPA Starts 
New Service 
For Members 


Purchasing Agent Handbook 
On Supplies Material 
Released Last Week 


The American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association last week sent out the 
first material inaugurating its newest 
service—the ANPA Purchasing Agent 
Handbook—which is intended to sup- 
plement the items on newspaper sup- 
plies which appear regularly in B 
Bulletins. One set only will be mailed 
each member paper. 

It is believed that this new service 
will facilitate compliance by newspa- 
pers with government regulations per- 
taining to newspaper supplies. 

Will Save Time 

Those who place purchase orders 
will have at their fingertips, arranged 
in alphabetical order, concise state- 
ments concerning the procedure to be 
followed in preparing purchase orders. 
In most instances reference to only one 
sheet of the Handbook will be neces- 


sary. 

The Handbook has resulted from 
suggestions made to the ANPA at 
various times during the last year. It 
was argued that this would be ex- 
tremely helpful and would save the 
time required to locate the appropriate 
item or items in the B Bulletins. 

Members should appreciate that this 
newest project is not yet out of the 
formative stage, Cranston Williams, 
ANPA general manager, said. “There- 
fore, we ask each member office to 
give these sheets careful attention and 
send to the ANPA general manager 
criticism and suggestions as to im- 
provement, because it is desired to 
make the Handbook adequately meet 
the needs of those who will use it,” 
he added. 

First material mailed dealt with 
facsimile signature; film, photographic 
and engraving; zinc engravings; the 
controlled materials plan Reg. No. 5, 
and obsolete plates. 


Column Contributors 
Hold Reunion in Chi. 


Members of “In the Wake of the 
News” family of contributors attended 
their second annual homecoming in 
Chicago, May 5, when they met old 
friends and new, and swapped “con- 
tributions” verbally instead of send- 
ing them to Arch Ward, Chicago Trib- 
une sports editor and conductor of 
the Wake, considered to be the coun- 
try’s oldest sports page column. 

It was a unique gathering of men 
and women from all walks of life, 
representing a cross section of mid- 
western wit, humor and philosophy in 
verse and prose. Included in the 
group was Gov. John C. Vivian of 
Colorado, whose poems appear in the 
Wake. 

The “lead Wake item,” which was 
to appear late in the program, popped 
up unexpectedly when Julia B. Niel- 
sen, known to Wake readers as Jay 
Bee En, was called upon. “I said if 
Jazbo of old Dubuque came to the 
banquet I would sit on his lap,” she 
announced and promptly stepped to- 
ward a large shy gentleman sitting at 
the head table. When Jay Bee En 
made good her threat, Jazbo’s presence 
became known to the audience. He is 
John P. Mulgrew, who conducts a 
column for several weekly newspapers 
in Iowa. 

Best gag of the evening was cred- 
ited to Diana Williams, who breaks 
into print under the signature of Diana 


of the Nite Club. A night club dan- 
cer, Miss Williams quipped: 

“On my way down here to the 
dinner I lost my ration book and so 
I’m caught with my points down!” 

The Wake’s conductor, Arch Ward, 
was present, but was “just another 
fellow.” Hilda Butler Farr, who con- 
ceived the idea of an annual Wake 
Homecoming after she received letters 
from fellow contributors while in a 
hospital last year, presided as toast- 
mistress. 

The Wake has appeared continu- 
ously in the Tribune since 1904. It 
has been conducted by Hugh Keough, 
Ring Lardner, Jack Lait, Hugh Fuller- 
ton, Harvey Woodruff and Arch Ward. 

a 


Seven N. Y. Women 
Reporters Honored 


Seven metropolitan New York news- 
paper women received in Newark, 
N. J., May 8 certificates of merit from 
the New Jersey Women’s Press Club 
for outstanding contributions to their 
field of writing. Certificates also 
went to a woman radio news com- 
mentator and the sponsors of a radio 
program appealing to children. The 
War Manpower Commission and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System were 
cited jointly. The awards went to: 

Mrs. Dorothy Dunbar Bromley, edi- 
tor of the Sunday woman’s page of 
the New York Herald Tribune; Miss 
Kathleen McLaughlin, editor of the 
woman’s page of the New York Times; 
Miss Gertrude Wixson, women’s club 
editor of the Smart Set Section of the 
New York Journal-American; Miss 
Rachel K. McDowell, religious editor 
of the New York Times; Miss Florence 
M. Smith, of the Paterson (N. J.) Eve- 
ning News, president of the club; Miss 
Ethel Palmer, a member of the club; 
Miss L. Ethel Heine, club editor of 
the Newark (N. J.) Sunday Call, and 
Lisa Sergio, radio news commentator 
for Station WQXR. 

The club members approved a reso- 
lution pledging their support “when- 
ever possible” to newspaper adver- 
tisers, “thereby helping to preserve 
the freedom of the press.” 

* 


Cullen New Chairman 
Of International Paper 


The board of directors of Interna- 
tional Paper Company May 12 cre- 
ated a new executive office, Chairman 
of the corporation. R. J. Cullen, pres- 
ident of the company and its predeces- 
sor for the past seven years, was 
elected to this office. He will have 
general charge of the business and 
will formulate plans and policies. 

John H. Hinman, vice-president for 
the past 15 years, was elected presi- 
dent. He will be the general execu- 
tive and administrative officer. Mr. 
Hinman, who has been with the com- 
pany for more than 30 years, has been 
president of Canadian International 
Paper Company since December, 1938. 

Harrison R. Weaver, who has been 
vice-president for the past seven years 
and treasurer for 12 years, was elected 
first vice-president and treasurer. 

All other officers were reelected. 


BANS POLITICAL TALKS 


QuEBEC, May 12—Something new in 
advertising appeared recently in the 
Quebec L’Action Catholique, when the 
paper, in a black type, two-column 
box, carried the following: “Political 
and Radio Talks: Because of the ra- 
tioning of paper and subsequent lack 
of space, L’Action Catholique will no 
longer publish free of charge the com- 
plete texts of political speeches over 
the radio, except in special cases. The 
rate of publication is $35 per column. 
. . . If you pay for the radio, you 
should pay for the newspaper.” 
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CIVILIAN SUPPLY OFFICE 

WasHINGTON, May 12—The Senate 
today passed a bill to set up a Civilian 
Supply Administration independent 
of the War Production Board, and sent 
the measure to the House for concur- 
rence. The demand for independence 
in the agency charged with keeping 
the civilian business structure intact 
came when WPB released the “bed- 
rock economy” report prepared by 
Joseph Weiner, director of its division 
of civilian supply. It contained this 
comment: “The shrinkage to 40% of 
pre-war newspaper sales would reflect 
curtailment in the amount of paper 
(and reading matter) contained per 
copy as well as decline in circulation. 
Measured by newspring consumption, 
requirements (in a ‘bedrock econ- 
omy’) would be 20% of 1939.” 


© 

RALPH JONES RETIRES 

CrncrnnatTI, May 10—Ralph H. Jones, 
for 30 years president of the Ralph 
H. Jones Co., Cincinnati and New 
York advertising agency, retired May 
10. Charles M. Robertson, Jr., for the 
last 10 years director of radio for the 
company, was named to succeed him. 
Stanley A. Willer was named vice- 
president and general manager. Jones 
said he looked forward to a “long- 
deferred vacation” and that his plans 
for the future were indefinite. Rob- 
ertson joined the company 14 years 
ago, after serving as an account ex- 
ecutive of the E. M. Power Advertis- 
ing Agency in Pittsburgh and with 
Procter & Collier Co. in Cincinnati. 
Willer has been vice-president the last 
six years. 

® 


ADWOMEN ELECT 

Mabel G. Flanley, member of the 
executive staff of the Institute of 
Public Relations, Inc., was elected 
president of Advertising Women of 
New York, Inc., at the annual meet- 
ing, May 11, at the Town Hall Club. 
Other officers elected are: Elizabeth 
Woody, director of foods, McCall 
Corp., vice-president; Mae Wagner 
Carlysle, advertising manager and 
publicity director of the Dictograph 
Sales Corporation, treasurer; Pearl 
Hagens, managing editor, Modern 
Packaging Magazine, corresponding 
secretary; Cara Haskell Vorce, direc- 
tor of research, Ferry Hanly Com- 
pany, recording secretary. 


PROPOSED BILL 


Boston, Mass., May 10—A measure 
recommended last week to the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature by its labor and 
industries committee would forbid 
newspapers and other publications to 
publish, except under certain condi- 
tions, a help-wanted advertisement 
which restricted the offer of employ- 
ment to persons of a particular race, 
color or creed. Such an advertise- 
ment, under the proposed legislation, 
could be printed only if it contained 
the name of the prospective employer 
or if the latter filed with the publisher 
his written authority for the limitation. 
Violation would be punishable by a 
$100 fine. 


= 

REESTABLISH SCHOOL 

Ta Kung Pao, an independent news- 
paper of Chungking, China, recently 
pledged $100,000 to help reestablish in 
Chungking the Department of Jour- 
nalism of Yenching University. Ta 
Kung Pao has a Kweilin edition, and 
its combined circulation is about 100,- 
000 copies per day. The Department 
of Journalism at Yenching was estab- 
lished by American newspapers under 
the auspices of the School of Journal- 
ism of the University of Missouri and 
in response to the invitation of the late 
Dean Walter Williams of Missouri. 


N. Y. News Series 
Brought Army 
Investigation 


Material Supplied by 
Daily Was Basis for War 
Department Probe 


Charges presented by the New York 
Daily News that labor racketeering, 
systematic thievery, vice, gambling 
drinking and malingering helped to 
slow up the construction of Camp 
Shanks, a $25,000,000 project near 
Orangeburg, N. Y., were substantiated 
by a recent War Department investij- 
gation. 

The facts unearthed by the War De. 
partment investigators, it was dis- 
closed, have been turned over to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation for 
immediate action. Already a program 
of arrests, prosecutions and whole- 
sale discharges, has remedied most of 
the conditions revealed by the inquiry, 

Daily Praised 

For its part in the exposé the Daily 
News has been highly commended by 
former governor and lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of New York, Charles Poletti— 
now a lieutenant colonel in the Army. 
Colonel Poletti said: 

“The results achieved by this in- 
quiry are most satisfactory and the 
News is to be congratulated on its 
energy and initiative.” 

Information turned over by the 
News to Colonel Poletti, who is a spe- 
cial assistant to the Secretary of War, 
included data of personal observations 
of News reporters who, dressed as 
laborers, mingled with job-seekers at 
Camp Shanks, and was bolstered by 
photographs taken surreptitiously by 
News photographers while gambling 
was going on. 

The War Department’s investiga- 
tion substantiated in almost every re- 
spect a series of articles which ap- 
peared in the News last October writ- 
ten by David Charnay, News re- 
porter. These articles reported that 
gamblers, bookmakers, prostitutes, 
pimps and racketeers were operating 
at the Orangeburg site with virtually 
no interference. 


> 
SHIP NAMED 
The 10,500-ton Liberty cargo ves- 
sel, “S.S. Charles Lummis,” named 
after the noted newspaperman and 
author, was launched at Terminal 
Island, Cal. Lummis became editor of 
the Scioto Gazette at Chillicothe, 0. 
in 1882 and sprung into prominence 
when he walked 3,507 miles across the 
continent in 1884 to become city editor 
of the Los Angeles Times. He subse- 
quently became an authority on Mex- 
ican customs and languages and for 
two years was a member of an ethno- 
logocal and historical expedition to 
Peru and Bolivia. 


* 
GUILD WINS 

BurraLo, May 11.—The American 
Newspaper Guild eked out a victory 
today in a National Labor Relations 
Board consent election for editorial 
employes of the Buffalo Evening News. 
The guild received 65 votes while 9 
employes voted for no union. Seven 
other eligibles refrained from casting 
ballots. 


~ 

ALA. LIQUOR AD BILL 

House Bill No. 11 introduced in the 
Alabama legislature by Representative 
J. A. Carnley would prohibit advertis- 
ing of alcoholic beverages by the 
printed word, by radio or by signs out 
side a place of business. The measure 
is said to have the support of weekly 
newspapers of the state, located mostly 
in dry counties. 
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A total of 865 suppliers and sub-contractors contributed to the 
building of this tank. 407 were small manufacturers, 300 were 
medium-sized manufacturers, and only 158 would be considered 
large manufacturers. Many of Pullman-Standard’s sub-contractors 
have also let sub-contracts. In one instance, a medium-sized 


sub-contractor in turn drew on 300 suppliers and sub-contractors. 
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THE TANK THAT CAME OUT OF 865 PLANTS 


Here’s a deadly example of what well-disciplined teamwork can achieve— 


a stirring proof that a sub-contracting relationship 


can be the basis of truly democratic co-operation 


Tough. merciless sluggers—these husky. vicious 


devils! Built to take it— outside. Built to keep 
everlastingly going inside. We know. for we 
build them here at Pullman-Standard- with the 


able co-operation of 865 suppliers and sub-con- 
tractors, large and small. 


This smooth effectiveness is the result of industrial 
teamwork, of engineering—of patient planning and 
preparation. Even though Pullman-Standard’s 
plants could have built practically the entire 
tank, vet was it clear that many manufacturers 
working together in a huge co-operative effort. 
utilizing investments already made, must surely 
build tanks and other essential war matériel a 
great deal faster than could any one plant alone. 

” * * 
Combing highway and byway, city and hamlet. 
Pullman-Standard sought capable, experienced 
team-mates for a vast share-the-work program: 
sought those essentials—plants with manage- 
ment, men and facilities; sought and found them. 
And this proves that the plan is good—it works! 


Brains worked together, pooled experience to 
dey elop sound methods. to perfect tool designs, to 
synchronize production schedules. In many in- 
stances Pullman-Standard loaned supervision to 
get the job going smoothly. And of every dollar 
received by Pullman-Standard for a great fleet of 


30-ton tanks. 80% is passed along to those sup- 
pliers and sub-contractors. Pullman-Standard 
itself— for coordination, painstaking engineering, 
exhaustive planning. manufacturing, assembly. 
rigid tests, and for assuming full responsibility 
for the tanks’ unfailing performance—retains the 
remaining 20%, which in turn is distributed for 
labor. overhead, services and Federal taxes. 

Participating in that tank program are 865 sup- 
pliers and sub-contractors in 206 cities in 25 states 
—from a one-man shop to a great industry 
employing 150.000 workers— operating under 5432 
contracts from Pullman-Standard. 

_ * * 

Nor is this the full story. Today. in addition to 
TANKS, Pullman-Standard has produced huge 
quantities of HOWITZER CARRIAGES, TRENCH 
MORTARS, BOMBS, SHELLS of various calibers 
and sizes. parts for ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN 
MOUNTS, AIRCRAFT MAJOR SUB-ASSEMBLIES, 
FREIGHT CARS for the Army. Navy, and Rail- 
roads, and NAVAL PATROL CRAFT. 


Pullman-Standard is itself a 
—chosen to provide great quantities of other 


sub-contractor 





The Pullman-Standard plants at 
Butler, Pa. and Hammond, Ind. 
have both been awarded the 
Army and Navy ‘‘E"’ pennant for 
efficiency in production. 
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matériel essential to the war program; chosen 
because of particular fitness, long experience, 
ample facilities, and ready-made “know-how.” 

Eager to give “all-out” aid to the nation’s war 
effort. Pullman-Standard opened its doors to all 
who sought to learn from its experience. Many 
came and still come—and thousands of ordnance 
items are pouring forth faster in many plants. be- 
cause alert manufacturers recognized methods 
for speeding production and adopted them. 

+ * * 

Core and heart of this teamwork is Pullman- 
Standard’s 84 years of varied and fruitful experi- 
ence. Here. truly. are the supple minds eager to 
tackle knotty problems, the endless resourceful- 
ness of American industry, the stirring capacity to 
“do it better” that is so characteristic of Demoe- 
racy inspired to its ultimate best. 
* * * 
for a return to the kindly rela- 
tionships of neighbors; to making things for pleas- 


We long for peace 


ant, happy living. To those joyous tasks we shall 
bring countless new and better methods learned 
under the driving necessity of war! For creating 
new comforts and conveniences of which we have 
Stirring proof that Democracy 


not dreamed! 


alone can make a world fit to live in. 


BUY U. S. WAR BONDS and STAMPS 


PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Chicago. Hlinois ... Offices in seven cities... Manufacturing plants in six cities 


© 1943, P. S.C. M. Co. 








33-PHOTOGRAPHY—CIRCULATION 


Plenty of Work 
For Photogs on 
The Home Front 


May Not Be Glamorous, 
But Risk and Danger 
Enter Into Assignments 


By JACK PRICE 


There may not be much glamour in 
the work done by news photogra- 
phers on the home front but there is 
plenty of hard work. This is illus- 
trated in the feature picture series 
published in the magazine section of 
the New York Daily News last Sun- 
day. 

One feature was that of shipbuilding 
done in chronological form from the 
laying of the keel to the launching. 
The story was not unusual but the 
picture treatment was exceptional. 
For three weeks, Joe Costa, a top- 
flight news cameraman of the Daily 
News staff, worked day and night 
to produce an unusual picture story 
of this war effort. 

He made about 250 exposures em- 
ploying but one Speed-Graphic al- 
though he carried a spare box in case 
of an emergency. After planning his 
picture series he set about produc- 
ing results. It was necessary to have 
a special basket built for use in ob- 
taining overhead angles of the hulls 
under construction and there was 
some danger in riding in it. 

Photo of Flying Rivet 

The best photo in the series was 
that showing a riveter in the act of 
throwing a hot rivet and the catcher 
receiving the rivet in his rivet- 
‘ catcher. The entire operation is re- 
corded by means of employing a little 
special technique. The area was dark- 
ened so that only the glow of the 
white-hot rivet would be recorded on 
the film, then a midget size bulb was 
fired to illuminate the area. The 
timing had to be perfect to produce 
this excellent photograph. The flash 
was fired the moment after the rivet 
was caught in the catcher. (We sus- 
pect that this form of exposure will 
be used extensively after cameramen 
see this photo.) 

Joe explains that he could produce 
this result only by using this system. 
If he had made the photo with a 
stroboscope light he would not have 
been able to obtain the continuous 
line made by the flying white-hot 
rivet. All photos were made on 4 x 5 
cut films but with various focal length 
lenses from a wide angle to a 12-inch. 
As a matter of fact Joe prefers the 
6-inch to any other size for all-round 
work. During the coverage he 
shipped his films back to the office 
for processing without making any 
tests. The assignment was covered 
with the cooperation of the War Ship- 
ping Board at a shipyard near Balti- 
more. 

Just previous to this assignment 
Joe made a trip on one of the new 
freighters on its maiden voyage. On 
this assignment he had to sign ship’s 
articles as a wiper but received an 
honorable discharge upon arriving at 
the boat’s destination. In this series 
of photos, all made while the ship was 
running the submarine zone, he cov- 
ered every angle from the bilge to the 
crow’s nest. This also was one of 
the best series of local coverages that 
has been made in recent days. 

Joe started his photographic career 
on the old Morning World when he 
transferred from the art department 
where he was copy boy to the photo- 
graph department. He later joined 
the New York Daily News staff where 


he has distinguished himself as one 
of the outstanding news cameramen 
of the country. He is 39, married 
and has a 10-year-old daughter, who 
we are told is beginning to like pho- 
tography more than he does. 

Alaskan Series 

Another series of pictures that has 
caused considerable favorable com- 
ment is that made by John Tresilian, 
New York Daily News cameraman 
who is also considered one of the 
country’s best len-lads. This feature 
consisted of a series of photos taken 
on a trip to Alaska via the air route 
in the latest type cargo plane. 

John explains that he was extremely 
lucky in that he arrived just after the 
sub-zero spell had broken. As it hap- 
pened it was necessary now and then 
for him to make use of the warm 
houses in order to keep his camera 
from being frozen. For the entire 
trip John used his Speed-Graphic, al- 
though he carried a Contax for emer- 
gencies. Almost all exposures were 
made with the use of filters, in some 
instances the red filter was used but 
generally he employed the K-1. The 
trip required a month. He totaled 
about 500 exposures which were sent 
back to his office for processing with- 
out making any tests. Some of his 
aerial shots were taken through the 
glass window and others through a 
vent that was opened for the occa- 
sion. 

As every one knows this type of 
an assignment is fraught with many 
dangers but when John was asked 
how he felt about it, he replied: “It 
was interesting.” 

John started his career in news 
photography in Boston in 1910 after 
he had learned the art from a natural- 
ist photographer. John claims that a 
good news story is more interesting 
than waiting for birds and beasts to 
pose. 


Sheriff Nabs Photos 


WHEELING, W. Va., newspaper rep- 

resentatives were puzzled May 8 
over the officiousness of Sheriff Hazen 
H. Fair of Marshall County in acting 
as censor following the crash of a Civil 
Air Patrol plane in which three men 
were injured. “Jail is too good for 
people like you,” Sheriff Fair told 
Miss Thelma Hughes, reporter and 
photographer for the Wheeling News- 
Register as he yanked her from a four- 
foot post from which she was photo- 
graphing wreckage of the Stinson five- 
passenger plane. He seized 12 unex- 
posed films and photo flash bulbs from 
a container Miss Hughes was carrying 
and destroyed them in her presence. 
Previously, Major General Ulysses S. 
Grant, highest ranking officer of the 
Civilian Defense organization, in- 
formed a News-Register representa- 
tive that he knew of no reason why 
photographs of the wrecked plane 
could not be taken. 
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Eisenhower to 
Resign from OWI 


WasuincTton, May 10—Milton S. 
Eisenhower, associate director of the 
Office of War Information, has resigned 
effective Sept. 1, when he will leave 
to assume the presidency of Kansas 
State College. 

A brother of Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, he was city editor of the 
Abilene (Kan.) Daily Reflector in 
1918, and in 1920-1921. He was grad- 
uated from Kansas State College in 
1924 where, as an undergraduate, he 
was assistant professor of journalism. 
After two years in the United States 
Foreign Service he became assistant 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
from 1928 to 1941 he was director of 
information there. 
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Circulation Depts. 
Now “Doing 
More With Less” 


By GEORGE A. BRANDENBURG 

Sometimes it is difficult to get the 
proper perspective on the job being 
done. Such may be the case with 
circulation managers who have been 
so busy keeping pace with wartime 
regulations and restrictions, that they 
may not fully appreciate the progress 
they have made in placing their oper- 
ations on a more profitable basis than 
in pre-war days. 

Of course, the trend to greater net 
revenue from the subscriber was 
well underway before Pearl Harbor, 
but many of the important lessons in 
sound management, involving stream- 
lined methods, have been learned un- 
der exacting war conditions. What 
this has meant to the average small 
daily newspaper publisher and his cir- 
culation manager was well expressed 
by A. V. Lund, Dixon (Ill.) Evening 
Telegraph, in his recent remarks be- 
fore the Central States circulators. 

War Changes Thinking 


“Perhaps it took something as hor- 
rible as modern warfare with its grim 
realities and true valuations of seem- 
ingly important things in our eco- 
nomic life, to regroup our thoughts 
for more constructive and profitable 
operation,” suggested Mr. Lund. 

“We all remember back a few years 
ago when good circulation policies in- 
cluded indispensable county mail so- 
licitors, elaborate rural correspon- 
dence staffs, expensive carrier-sales- 
men tours, special short-term sub- 
scription offers, costly premiums, and 
heavy free sampling programs. Even 
then everyone recognized the rela- 
tively low daily newspaper subscrip- 
tion price compared with over-all 
newspaper production costs, but all 
of us, no doubt, recall the fear we held 
for raising rates in order to make 
proper adjustments. 

“Blinded by our enthusiasm for new 
business, it was not unusual for many 
of us to establish elaborate motor 
route distribution systems from which, 
in many cases, we netted practically 
nothing. Erorrs in our thinking cre- 
ated a false impression as to the ex- 
tent of our trade territory and we at- 
tempted to force circulation into the 
border areas at extremely high costs. 

“Publishers joined our enthusiasm 
when they noted the over-all gain 
from these ventures, which was a 
natural reaction as we talked of reader 
acceptance. However, we failed to 
properly analyze its location and its 
value to newspaper properties and ad- 
vertisers. It is only natural that every 
publisher and circulation manager 
enjoyed the feeling of success which 
accompanied growing circulation. 
However, in many cases our eyes were 
not clearly focused on the cost con- 
nected with these gains. 

“Frankly, I believe the beginning of 
World War II, together with its ra- 
tioning programs, curtailed production 
of civilian goods, and limited man- 
power, sobered our thinking. I be- 
lieve for once we were ‘rocked back 
on our heels and forced to plan our 
operation on a simpler and more 
sound foundation. We began to think 
in terms of ‘doing more with less’ and 
worrying less about what our com- 
petitor was doing and what our read- 
ers would say about major changes. I 
believe we all began to realize that 
there was no more ‘business as usual’ 
and that if we were to survive, our 
procedure would have to undergo 
many changes. ? 

“On my particular newspaper, the 


Dixon Evening Telegraph, located in 
an average mid-west community, we 
have tempered our policies in 
ways—some to conform with govern. 
ment regulations, while others were 
installed to increase net profit of the 
department, even though we were 
doing the job with a much smaller 
staff. 

“During the last two years our cir. 
culation personnel, outside of carrier. 
salesmen, has been reduced by 40% 
and, at the same time, we have been 
able to secure an increase in our net 
profit column of over 30%. It is in. 
teresting to note that in spite of our 
changes and higher rates the net paid 
circulation has shown a slow but 
steady increase... . 

“During this same period of 1941 
and 1942 and to date in 1943 we have 
reduced our county correspondence by 
about 50% with a substantial savings 
in néwsprint and salaries. Special 
short-term subscription offers have 
been completely eliminated, no pre- 
miums of any kind have been used 
and all forms of carrier and mail 
sampling are on the ‘no’ list. Motor 
routes have been reduced in length 
and evening service to many border- 
line communities has been eliminated, 
Other adjustments of equal impor- 
tance have been installed throughout 
the newspaper, some of which im- 
proved reader acceptance even though 
general savings were realized. 

“T honestly believe there are les- 
sons learned under the war and it 
seems to me that circulation depart- 
ments have really enhanced their po- 
sition as a vital and key part of their 
newspaper under the new operation. 
I believe it behooves all of us to hold 
these gains by not permitting our 
policies to fall back in the ruts of 
pre-war days.” 


ICMA Speakers Named 


HEADING the list of speakers sched- 
uled to appear on the war confer- 
ence program of the International 
Circulation Managers Association at 
the Statler Hotel, Cleveland, June 22- 
24, are William G. Chandler, member 
of the advisory board of Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers, and at present 
director of the Printing and Publish- 
ing Division of the War Production 
Board; and Frank Tripp, general man- 
ager of Gannett Newspapers and 
chairman of the Committee in Charge 
of the Bureau of Advertising, ANPA. 
There will be a minimum of formal 
speeches and prepared papers, with 
considerable time spent in off-the- 
record discussions of wartime circu- 
lation problems, according to Robert 
W. Taylor, Flint (Mich.) Journal, 
ICMA first vice-president and pro- 
gram chairman. Another feature of 
special interest will be roundtable 
discussions, divided into two groups, 
papers of 50,000 circulation and over; 
and papers under 50,000. Important 
committee reports will also be given 
consideration by the membership. 


New ABC Manual for Weeklies 


IN ORDER to cooperate with weekly 
newspaper publishers who are plan- 
ning on membership in the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, the Bureau 
has isued a new manual entitled: “Cir- 
culation Records for Weekly News- 
papers.” The manual outlines a sim- 
plified record-keeping method for 
weeklies, including the information 
that is required by the ABC for au- 
diting purposes. It contains a sample 
of the master circulation record sheet 
that publishers are required to main- 
tain and also suggestions for supple- 
mentary records. The 14- page 
mimeographed booklet will be sup- 
plied without charge to publishers 
contemplating ABC membership. Re- 
quests should be sent to Chicago. 
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Non-Metropolitan 
Papers Favor 


Bankhead Bill 


NEA Survey Finds 
93°/, of Weeklies and 
Small Dailies in Approval 


Cuicaco, May 11—A big majority of 
publishers of weekly and small daily 
newspapers apparently favor the 
Bankhead bill introduced in Congress 
last week, asking the U. S. Treasury 
to spend from $25,000,000 to $30,000,000 
a year on newspaper advertising to 
promote the sale of War Bonds, judg- 
ing from returns received to date in 
answer to the National Editorial As- 
sociation questionnaire. 

About 93% of the replies indicate 
that publishers believe the govern- 
ment should pay for bond advertising. 
A total of 1,149 replies were received 
by NEA through May 10. Of this 
number, 1,072 expressed favorable re- 
action to the principle of government 
paid advertising with only 73 answer- 
ing in the negative. A total of ap- 
proximately 10,000 questionnaires were 
mailed to weeklies and small dailies 
throughout the U. S., including all 
NEA members and weekly non-mem- 
bers. Returns were continuing to 
come in this week according to Don 
Eck, NEA manager who predicted the 
total response could be considered a 
representative cross-section of non- 
metropolitan newspaper publisher 
opinion. 

Not a "Subsidy" 

In answer to the question, whether 
or not publishers felt that government 
paid advertising would influence the 
editorial policy of daily and weekly 
newspapers, or be considered a sub- 
sidy, those replying were predomi- 
nantly in the negative, with 976 an- 
swering “no” to the first question and 
165 indicating “yes.” As to being 
subsidized, the replies were in much 
the same manner, with 978 answering 
in the negative and 128 replying that 
such advertising might be considered 
a subsidy. 

The replies also expressed an en- 
dorsement of having NEA support the 
Bankhead bill, with 1,054 favoring 
such an association policy and 82 
opposed. 


Of equal interest were answers to 
some of the other questions raised as 
to the advertising and editorial effort 
now being put forth by weeklies and 
small dailies to aid in the sale of war 
bonds and stamps. Asked if they are 
now using signature pages, 859 pub- 
lishers said they were and 249 said 
“no,” with 41 stating they used such 
pages occasionally. 

An indication of the amount of free 
space already contributed to govern- 
ment war agencies, including bond 
sales, scrap drives and rationing, was 
also contained in the answers re- 
ceived. A total of 255,747 columns of 
free publicity has been given to the 
government in the last 12 months. 

Five Million Inches of Free Space 
_ “Expressed in terms of column 
inches, this means these home-town 
newspapers have contributed approxi- 
Mately 5,000,000 inches of free space,” 
explained Mr. Eck. “Multiplied by 
the average national advertising rate 
for weekly papers, the amount of 
Space contributed is valued at nearly 
$195,000.” 

The other question asked was 
whether merchants and professional 
men were complaining about the use 
of signature pages. Replies indi- 
cated that 801 answered “yes” to the 
question and 312 reported “no.” 


1943 








lowing new members 
elected: Mobile (Ala.) Press and Reg- 
ister, Danbury (Conn.) News-Times, 


MORE PAPERS JOIN ANPA 


With six new newspapers joining the 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation since the association’s mem- 
bership report to the annual conven- 
tion last month, the ANPA’s rolls now 


show the association represents 594 


Since the report the fol- 
have been 


papers. 


Washington (D. C.) News, Muscatine 
(Iowa) Journal & News Tribune, 


Piqua (Ohio) Call, and Bradford (Pa.) 
Era and Star-Record. 


Weeklies Want U. S. 
To Buy War Ads 


A total of 913% of the weekly 
newspaper publishers of the country 
believes that the federal government 
should pay at least a part of the cost 
of war advertising, according to a 
survey by the American Press. 

“Thus it is apparent that the small 
town press of the country, which in- 
cludes 9,300 newspapers with a total 
circulation of over 15,000,000 families 
and a total readership of almost 70,- 
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000,000, will give all out support to 
the bill expected to be introduced by 
Senator Bankhead of Alabama to pro- 
vide funds for paying for advertising 
out of the Treasury,” the American 
Press said in its May issue. 


- 

DAILIES RAISE PRICE 

The Cincinnati Enquirer, a.m., raised 
the price of its daily editions from 
three to four cents the copy on May 10. 

The Redding (Cal.) Record-Search- 
light on May 1 raised its carrier de- 
livery from 15¢ to 18c and its single 
copy price to 5c. 





4 wonder about the Bone Sapyply?” 


‘CURE, rationing is serious, but let’s have a picture with a laugh,” 

said the City Editor. And photographer Don Berg, of the 

Minneapolis TIMES obliged . . . with the help of a solemn old 
setter and two G-E MAZDA Photoflash lamps No. 5! 


G-E No. 5 and rationing have a 
lot in common...both help make 
effective use of available supplies! 


Tune in the G-E MAZDA Lamp Radio Program, Sunday Evenings, N. B. C. 





Consider these points: 


e@ G-E No. 5 conserves critical material...takes less to make. 


e It conserves vital transportation space...over 4 times as 
many in the same space. 


e And G-E No. 5 meets 95% of a press photographer’s needs. 


G-E MAZDA PHOTOFLASH LAMPS 
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N. E. Admen Seek 
To Cooperate 
With Government 


Newspaper Advertsing 
Executives Ask for Mats 


For Nine Months 


Over 60 members of the New Eng- 
land Newspaper Advertising Execu- 
tives Association meeting in Boston, 
May 4, at the Parker House sent a 
telegram signed by President Charles 
J. O’Connor to Don Bridge and Frank 
E. Tripp asking for two bond or war 
effort mats for every New England 
newspaper for the next nine months. 
Expressing the desire to cooperate 
with the War Bond drive and the gov- 
ernment through local advertising in 
newspapers, the NENAEA discussed 
point rationing and its effect on food 
copy, institutional advertising and 
government regulations and their ef- 
fect on newspaper advertising. 

In the afternoon session following 
the luncheon in the Hawthorne Room 
of the Parker House, a round-table 
discussion was led by John C. Dowd, 
head of the advertising agency that 
bears his name, including advertising 
representatives: Marshall Duane, ad- 
vertising manager, First National 
Stores: Lillian Lowe, advertising man- 
ager, Filene & Son’s Co. basement 
store; Owen Stoner, advertising man- 
ager, Filene & Sons’ Co.; Edward D. 
Parent, John C. Dowd, Inc.; and Vera 
Lamprect, advertising manager, Lig- 
gett Drug Stores. 

Point Rationing a Stimulant 

During the morning discussion Ar- 
thur Williamson, advertising manager, 
Atherton Furniture chain, led the ses- 
sion in a survey of point rationing and 
its effects on advertising. It was 
brought out that point rationing had 
stimulated local advertising in some 
lines, such as coffee and butter, where 
the supply was greater than the de- 
mand. As the previous hoarding of 
canned and other goods is used up, it 
was expected that present slow-mov- 
ing items would regain at least some 
of the previous sales volume. 

During the afternoon session in 
which no direct quotations were al- 
lowed, newspaper advertising men 
and the buyers of space included on 
the roundtable “expert” roster freely 
exchanged ideas which would bring 
more advertising business to New Eng- 
land newspapers and at the same time 
do a better job for advertisers. Some 
businesses have had curtailed lines, it 
was pointed out, but items like cloth- 
ing will continue adequate. There 
may be wool and rayon, wool and cot- 
ton and other fabrics, but there def- 
initely will be clothing to sell, they 
said. 

Plastic refrigerators, plastic gas 
ranges and other items where steel is 
now used, will witness a great splurge 
after the war, it was forecast. These 
and other war-born items will have 
to be promoted through newspapers 
after the war and papers would do 
well to keep as many of the good ad- 
vertising men as possible. The man- 
power situation throughout New Eng- 
land has taken some advertising men 
from papers and some lower-paid em- 
ployes have gone into war industries, 
but the good advertising man will be 
a necessity for newspapers interested 
in getting their just share of linage 
after the war effort has concluded, it 
was reported. Space buyers indicated 
that newspaper advertising men could 
render aid, and papers saw the grow- 
ing demands of more service to all 
accounts. 

Rationing, it was reported, has given 
a boost to coffee and butter advertis- 


ing and more of that type will be 
forthcoming. Peaches with 28 ration 
points required will not move well 
and will not be items in food copy. 
Copy generally will point out ration 
bargains, since the points seem to be 
of more importance these days than 
the price. In a survey reported to the 
meeting, average sales per customer 
per month allowed for the expendi- 
ture of 64 cents per individual on an 
average in blue stamp items. Men- 
tion was made that the ration system 
was rumored to be on the verge of 
going out as the NRA was killed, be- 
cause of the burden on food stores 
and in its administration. 

Close contact with local managers 
of chain stores was urged so that the 
newspapers could get all the local tie- 
in advertising which the chain store 
advertising departments sent out. Be- 
cause of local situations, it was pointed 
out, advertising copy often has sec- 
tions to be filled in by local managers; 
when the advertising man from the 
newspaper is able to help draw up the 
copy it helps the chain and gets 
greater linage for the local paper. 
Mention was made of an ad sent out 
by a chain recently in which the local 
manager was to fill in other items in 
a space provided in the ad. When the 
copy appeared in the paper the space 
was filled with: “List other items 
here,” obviously overlooked by both 
local manager and the newspaper ad 
vertising man. 

Some _ discussion was centered 
around the practice by some advertis- 
ing men to “talk down” competitive 
papers. Several urged that newspa- 
pers sell all newspapers as radio sells 
a potential advertiser on all radio; not 
to enter into disparaging remarks 
about other papers to the detriment 
ef newspaper advertising generally. 

F. A. Glavin, executive manager of 
the New England Newspaper Adver- 
tising Bureau, told of the use of news- 
papers by manufacturers as the result 
of the drive carried on by that organ- 
ization. He said that of 14 large manu- 
facturers only one was using institu- 
tional copy in plant cities in 1942, 
while during the first four months of 
1943 those same companies have used 
140,000 lines in local papers. The bu- 
reau has attempted to sell manage- 
ment, agencies and local newspapers 
on the desirability of plant city ad- 
vertising and the results already were 
reported encouraging. 

The full-day session was planned by 
the directors, headed by President 
Charles J. O’Connor, New London 
(Conn.) Day; Harold C. Allen, Brattle- 
boro (Vt.) Reformer, and Secretary- 
Treasurer William F. Hallisey, Brock- 
ton (Mass.) Enterprise-Times. 


Rooks 


A THIRD edition of “Editing the Day’s 

News” by the late George C. Bastian 
and Leland D. Case (Macmillan, $3.50) 
stresses the social responsibilities of 
newspaper men and women, as well as 
giving a thorough course in journal- 
istic technique from the standpoint of 
writing, editing and displaying good 
copy. 

George Bastian, late copyreader of 
the Chicago Tribune, first published 
his book in 1923 and it soon became 
an accepted text in schools of jour- 
nalism, which then placed particular 
emphasis on newspaper reporting and 
editing techniques. In 1932, Leland 
Case, formerly of the Paris edition of 
the New York Herald Tribune, later 
assistant professor at the Medill School 
of Journalism, and now editor of 
Rotarian magazine, revised Mr. Bas- 
tian’s original edition. At that time, 





EDI 


Mr, Case introduced considerable new 

The latest edition. embodies the same 
practical - introduction to newspaper 
copyreading, headline writing, illus- 
tration, makeup and general methods 
which every journalism student and 
practicing newspaperman needs to 
know. But Mr. Case has gone one step 
further in providing the student 
with some of the sociological back- 
ground of the modern newspaper in 
its relation to its readers. The first 
four chapters of the revised edition 
are new. Three of the chapters deal 
with such subjects as: “Why People 
Read,” “What People Read,” and 
“What People Should Read.” 

Mr. Case goes on the premise that 
news makes the newspaper and points 
out the distinction between straight 
news and opinionated writing, some- 
times termed interpretive writing. 
The author suggests, as an ideal atti- 
tude, that the newswriter be an im- 
partial observer, investigator and re- 
corder with a style of writing that 
transmits the day’s news “with an 
amazing swiftness, brevity, compact- 
ness, and economy of language.” He 
adds that it is the copyreader’s re- 
sponsibility “to make sure the re- 
porter’s story fills those requirements.” 

Chapter III, “What People Do Read,” 
deals with the comparatively new tool 
in the newspaper business, namely 
reader interest surveys and the whole 
realm of research in the field of reader 
traffic, as exemplified in the Bureau 
of Advertising’s continuing studies of 
reader habits. No apology is given 
for Chapter IV, “What People Should 
Read,” states Mr. Case in his preface. 
“A college-trained newspaperman 
should be sensitized to the social re- 
sponsibility of his profession,” he ex- 
plains. In discussing what people 
should read, Mr. Case contends “ne- 
cessities for producing a popular 
newspaper do not preclude giving it 
an overtone of social values.” 

Taken as a whole, the book is a 
sound document of newspaper pro- 
cedure, with ample text material, in- 
cluding many graphic examples, show- 
ing how news should be handled from 
the time it leaves the reporter’s type- 
writer until it appears in print. The 
importance of good typography is 
stressed. The chapter on “The Camera 
Turns Reporter” does much to mod- 
ernize an already well-established edi- 
fice in the field of journalism text- 
books.—G. A. B. 


WHAT OUR 
READERS SAY 


OPA Released News 
To Radio Also 


To Eprror & PUBLISHER: 

On Page 11 of Eprror & PUBLISHER 
for May 8, you carried a story which 
stated that the Office of Price Admin- 
istration was to exclude radio stations 
and release only to newspapers de- 
tailed information on community price 
ceiling scheduled to go into effect in 
150 cities on May 9. 

Unfortunately, this news was er- 
roneous, as radio stations in each of 
the cities received the full release 
simultaneously with the newspapers at 
8:00 p.m., Saturday, May 8. 

As a representative of the press, 
vigorously opposed to the suppression 
of news, or any segment thereof, by 
the government, I am sure you will 
be happy to know that the Office of 
Price Administration did not discrim- 
inate against radio in the release of 
this important information. 

Witarp D. Ecorr, 
Assistant to the President, 
National Association of Broadcasters, 
Washington, D. C. 
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~~ Obituary 


HOWARD L. HINDLEY, editor emeri. 
tus of the Rutland (Vt.) Her, 
which he had served for 33 years, died 
in Rutland, May 10, at the age of 72, 
He was with the Rutland Herald since 
1905, except for 18 months on the 
Montpelier Journal and four years jn 

the West. 

Dr. JoHn A. McKenna, 66, who 
served for a time on the staff of the 
old Philadelphia Public Ledger, of 
which his father was city editor dur- 
ing the days of George W. Childs, 
died May 10 in Lansdowne, Pa, 

Roy MarcHam, 28, an assistant on 
the city desk of the St. Joseph (Mo,) 
News-Press, died May 7 after a six. 
day illness. He had a digestive ail. 
ment and had undergone six blood 
transfusions, three of which were 
given by members of the news depart- 
ment. He had been with the News- 
Press six years. 

Wriu1am H. Maen, 73, former Phil- 
adelphia Record reporter and founder 
of the Ocean City (N. J.) Review, 
died May 8 at his home in Seaside 
Heights, N. J. Born in Ireland, Mr, 
Magill went to Philadelphia in 1900, 

Frank R. Tuorn, vice-president of 
Price Brothers Sales Corporation, died 
May 6 after a brief illness in Quebec, 

Dante Bernarp O’SHEA, a Brooklyn 
newspaper man for 50 years, died May 
11 at his home in Richmond Hill 
Queens. He was 72 years old. During 
his long service as a district reporter 
Mr. O’Shea had covered Williams- 
burgh, Greenpoint and Bushwick for 
the New York World, the New York 
Tribune and the New York Times, 
He had been with the Times for nearly 
30 years. 

Rev. Freperic BrrinKLey Hopenss, 80, 
Episcopal clergyman, author and edi- 
tor, died in New Rochelle, N. Y., May 
10 after a two-week illness. Mr 
Hodgins was formerly the managing 
editor of the Evangelical Churchman 
in Toronto, associate editor of the 
Philadelphia Evening Telegraph, edu- 
cation editor of the Toronto Daily Mail 
and a member of the editorial staff of 
the Church Standard of Philadelphia, 
the Churchman of New York and the 
Living Church of Milwaukee. 

Cuartes Trmotuy Jewett, 67, for 
20 years telegraph editor of the Ander- 
son (Ind.) Herald, died May 5. 

Joun W. Rem, 35, advertising man- 
ager of the Ambridge (Pa.) Citizen for 
the past six years, was crushed to 
death while at work in a local steel 
plant on May 5. He was employed 
there as a part time defense worker. 

Wuu1am J. Hit, 65, former news- 
paper publisher and more recently 
head of Hill & King, Chicago insur- 
ance firm, died in Chicago, May 5. A 
native of Iowa, Mr. Hill began news- 
paper work on the Muscatine (Ia) 
Journal. From 1907 to 1916 he was 
publisher of the Hannibal (Mo.) Cou- 
rier-Post. 

Mrs. Jesste Storrs Butter, 63, 4 
well-known Buffalo newspaperwoman, 
died May 6 after an illness of more 
than a year. She was on the staff of 
the Buffalo Express for 20 years a 
Sunday feature editor, society editor 
and writer. 

James Weser, 58, foreman of the 
Milwaukee Sentinel mailing room, died 
Saturday, May 8, at Milwaukee hospi- 
tal after an illness of several weeks. 


KIPER WITH MONSANTO 


James C. Kiper, formerly direcior 
of the personnel bureau of Sigma 
Delta Chi in Chicago, has joined the 
Monsanto Chemical Company as di 
rector of consumer relations. 
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FOR MAY 


“ESSENTIAL” GROUP 


WasHincton, May 12— Production 
of pulp and paper for packing and 
shipping products has been declared 
an. essential occupation within 
provisions of the War Manpower Com- 
mission and the Selective Service Act. 
The Boren Committee this week re- 
quested Paul V. McNutt, WMC 
Chairman, to extend essentiality clas- 
sification to include newsprint manu- 
facture. 


NEW NAVY PAPER 


A new servicemen’s journal will be 
added to the growing number of war 
iodicals now printed in Newfound- 
land this month when The Atlantic 
Eagle makes its debut. It will be the 
official publication of the United States 
Navy based at a Newfoundland port 
and will be issued bi-monthly. Like 
its predecessors it will be composed 
of items written by and about the 
gobs and will not carry any adver- 


I 3, 


BILL HELPS SUSPENDED 


WasHINGTON, May 12—Rep. William 
lemke of North Dakota, has intro- 
duced a bill to relieve newspapers and 
other periodicals which have volun- 
tarilly suspended publication for the 
duration of the war from payment of 
second-class mailing fees upon re- 
sumption of publication. 


CLASSIFIED 
RATES 


SITUATION WANTED 
(Cash with Order) 


1 time—.50 per line 
4 times—.40 per line per insertion 


HELP WANTED and 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 


| time—.90 per line 
2 times—.80 per line per insertion 
4 times—.70 per line per insertion 


FORMS CLOSE WEDNESDAY NOON 
FOR CURRENT WEEK'S ISSUE 


To calculate cost of any classified adver- 
tisement, count five average words to the 
line. Minimum space accepted for publi- 
cation is three lines. Advertisers who key 
their ads, Box No. EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
should consider this as four words. 














Public Notice 





PUBLISHERS’ ATTENTION! 
The Washington (D. C.) Times-Herald 
will appreciate information as to the 
whereabouts of Lac Franklin Stafford, 
now specializing in the selling of War 
Bond advertising. 








Mechanical Equipment For Sale 


PRICED FOR IMMEDIATE SALE—Goss 
Motor Web Press and Stero equipment. 
Sioux City Shopping News. 








SPECIAL : 
2 Model H. Intertypes, 8 main, 3 side 
Magazines, 4 molds, centering and low 
quadding devices; ears’ old but used 
than 1 year; 27 fonts matrices 18 to 


36 pt 
Payne & Walsh Oorp. 
82 Beekman Street, New York, N. Y. 
Beekman 3-1791 








Newspapers For Sale 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY to buy middle 
west daily, exclusive field, city of 7,000, 
because editor-manager has gone to war; 
circulation around 3,000, good advertis- 
ing patronage, fair rates, is now earning 
better than 20% on price asked; ample 
Plant; can be bought now for $35,000 
cash and you can't buy long established, 
well paying small city properties like 
that. Box 810, Editor & Publisher. 











Newspaper Brokers 





NEWSPAPER PROPERTIES bought, sold, 
Confidential negotiations. 

: . PARKER LIKELY 

Times Building, 


appraised. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Mechanical Equipment Wanted 





CASH FOR TUBULAR DECK, or 16, 24, 
32 PP. press two plates wide, write, 
Oxford, 1741 Belmont, Seattle, Wash- 


ington. 





WANTED 
Goss press, single width (two pages wipe, 


13% inch printing emg og ine 
cut-off or deck for same. Give full de- 
tails and prices. Box 1042, Editor & 
Publisher. 





Wanted-—2 Quarter 
Newspaper Press. 
condition, cut off. 


Folders for Rotary 
Write or wire price, 
Age, Serial Number, 


Printing Presses & 
Also photo engrav- 
State lowest 


etc. 
Wanted-—Newspaper 

Stereo Equipment. 

ing and composing dept. 

price, electrical data, etc. 

aS uipment Division 
J. J. HARRINGTON ASSOCIATES 
Newspaper Consultants 
441 Lexington Ave., New York City 
Murray Hill 2-0195 





Help Wanted 
Editorial (Cont'd) 





EDITORIAL MEN WANTED 
Leading technical and business paper 
with large allied industry services 
needs two good editorial men, one in 
its New York News Bureau and an- 
other in its home office in Middle West. 
Must be draft exempt. New York man 
should be good sound business writer 
and good news getter, one who can 
think and dig behind the scenes. Home 
office man to handle copy desk and to 
get and write industry stories when 
qualified. Both men should have good 
understanding of business and prefer- 
ably understanding of technical fields, 
engineering or chemistry. Prefer men 
of mature and tried judgment. Only 
best of references. In answering please 
give comprehensive details so as to 
save time. Both jobs permanent. 

Box 818, Editor & Publisher 





Wanted—Nat'l Representative 


NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVE national 
field, by well organized and established 
firm. Good opportunity for competent 
salesman. a experience desired 
but not essential. Box 848, Editor & Pub- 
360 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 














Help Wanted 
Advertising 
ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
For daily in Northern New Jersey. Ex- 
perienced, make own layout. Draft 


exempt. Congenial staff, no high pres- 
sure selling. State age, education, ex- 
perience and salary desired. Box 836, 
Editor & Publisher. 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING Salesman for de- 
partment stores or major accounts. Must 
be thoroughly experienced with an ex- 
cellent selling record, also know copy 
and layout. Over 38 or draft exempt. 
Leading metropolitan paper 250,000 cir- 
culation. Give full details with refer- 
ences in first letter. Box 837, Editor 
& Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED DISPLAY advertising 
salesman, draft exempt. Give full de- 
tails in first letter. The Times, Paw- 
tucket, Rhode Island. 


YOUNG WOMAN classified telephone solici- 
tor capable of selling and organizing 
new department in city of 60,000; 28,000 
circulation. Now running page daily 
without telephone solicitation. Real op- 
portunity. ox 761, Editor & Publisher. 

















Help Wanted 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION MANAGER for small Cen- 
tral N. Y. afternoon daily, 60 carriers. 
Permanent, pleasant, no pressure. Replies 
confidential. Send photo. Salary wanted, 
draft status, full details. Box 803, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


COUNTRY CIRCULATOR. Thoroughly ex- 
perienced, aggressive but conservative 
man for out of town circulation depart- 
ment of evening and Sunday newspaper 
in East. $75.00 salary to start. Box 
781, Editor & Publisher. 


WANTED CIRCULATION MANAGER, for 
afternoon newspaper on Pacific Coast. 
Must be experienced and resultful pro- 
moter. Field is highly competitive. Per- 
manent position with a future at decent 
salary and bonus for results. Send com- 
plete details as to experience, present 
salary, draft status, when available. Box 
825, Editor & Publisher. 

















Help Wanted 

Syndicate Writer 
WANTED ON PART TIME basis, ideaman 
by picture syndicate, specializing in pic- 
ture stories. Please apply and state past 
experience. Box 806, Editor & Publisher. 











Help Wanted 
Editorial 


EDITOR WANTED. Midwest medium sized 
city, background preferred with inherent 
interest in and respect for smaller com- 
munities. Must be capable writing homey 
down to earth editorials for progressive 
Republican newspaper, Janesville Daily 
Gazette in heart of Wisconsin’s Rich 
Dairy Section, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


ESSENTIAL INDUSTRIAL FIRM wants 
experienced newspaper people as editors 
of weekly employe newspapers in cities 
in east, mid-south, and mid-west. Give 
full particulars. Must be draft exempt 
and able to provide certificate of avail- 
ability. Box 824, Editor & Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED MAN who can handle tele- 
graph desk for morning paper in good 
sized central western city. Should be 
able to handle special reporting assign- 
ments on occasion. Box 849, Editor & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER in city of 140,000 has im- 
mediate opening on telegraph desk. Write 
Box 750, Editor & Publisher. 














FLORIDA DAILY wants copy reader fami- 
liar with telegraph, city desk routine. 
Give full details, experience in letter, 
salary wanted; enclose photo if possible. 
Box 789, Editor & Publisher. 


NEWSMEN WANTED 
Rewrites, Copy Readers, Caption 
riters and Desk en 
By New York Newspaper of Large Cir- 
culation. Applicants must have had at 

least 5 years 
Experience—Must be draft free 
Salary $70 per week to start—Forty- 


hour 

5-Day Week 
Promising Applicants will 
two-day tryout with pay. This is a 
good opportunity for ambitious and 
talented out-of-town newspapermen. 
Give qualifications, experience and ref- 
erences. Applicants must provide proof 
of availability from preyious employer, or 
must have been unemployed for 30 days 
previous to application. 


Address: Box 800 


Editor & Publisher 


REPORTER preferably draft exempt man 
under 35 capable some desk work and 
covering small city police beat. Middle- 
west. State salary required. Enclose photo 
a letter; write Box 846, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 





be given a 





Situations Wanted 
Administrative (Cont'd) 


BUSINESS MANAGER nearly 38, knows 
newspapers, 13 years experience. Box 
834, Editor & Publisher. 


PUBLISHERS ASSISTANT or business 
manager. Twenty years experience all 
departments except editorial. Married, 
under 40, 4-H draft class. Now employed 
executive capacity. Good reasons for 
wanting change. Replies confidential. 

_ Box 826, Editor & Publisher. 


Situations Wanted 
Advertising 














ADVERTISING MANAGER 37, thirteen 
years daily newspaper experience. Post 

__ Office Box 668, Newport News, Virginia. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER—or Salesman. 
Experienced at copy, layout, merchandis- 
ing and management. Draft exempt, 
family, age 35. Perfect record. Good 
reason for changing. References, photo 
and background on request. Box 836, 
Editor & Publisher. 

ADV. MGR. 38 COLL. ED. adv. school 
grad, employed, 12 years newspaper, 
merchandising, industrial. Last job head 
5-man staff. Increased local-nat’l 57% 
against larger chain. Army release. Box 
847, Editor & Publisher. 


Situations Wanted 
Circulation 


AMBITIOUS MAN, age 36 with 17% years 
Daily Newspaper and Farm Paper cir- 
culation executive experience. Now em- 
ployed, desires change. Draft status 3-A 
category 6, dependents. Can furnish 
excellent references. Box 784, Editor & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER, now employed. 
Consider key position large newspaper. 
Resourceful, reliable. Known for ag- 
gressive, economical management. Ex- 
perience AM; PM; Sunday. Know prac- 
tically all angles. Splendid background, 
record. Best references. Age 47. Want 
place where results will mean perma- 
nency. Box 828, Editor & Publisher. 

CIRCULATION MANAGER available June 
1. One who can operate under present 
conditions and still show results when 
the time arrives. 15 yrs.’ experience, 
all phases. Age 38. Married. 4H draft. 
Location open. Salary same. Box 788, 
Editor & Publisher. 





























SPORTS EDITOR. Must be experienced 
in sports reporting and desk work. Able 
to cover and write all sports and turn 
out an attractive page. Florida morning 
paper. Send picture and full data first 
letter. Box 771, Editor & Publisher. 

WANTED, newspaper reporter, man or 
woman, college graduate preferred. Ideal 
position for beginner. Send icture, 
references. Borger Daily Herald, Borger, 
Texas. 








ANTED—NIGHT CITY EDITOR. Sober 
—Draft Proof—Must be capable. 

five nights week. City of 12,000. 
salary and living conditions. 
swering state age, experience, qualifica- 
tions, education, and salary expected. 
DuBois Courier-Express, DuBois, Penna. 
Box 830, Editor & Publisher. 


In an- 








WANTED: Promotion man for 


Help Wanted 


Promotion 





large and 
well known mid-western newspaper. Per- 
manent position, excellent opportunity 
for advancement. Layout and copy 
ability, ambition and ‘‘getting along 
with people’’ essential. State age, back- 
ground, salary expected, draft status and 
any other pertinent facts. Box 823, 
Editor & Publisher. 








Help Wanted 
Syndicate Salesman 





SYNDICATE SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


By one of the larger feature syndicates. 
Salary, commission and expenses. Syn- 
dicate selling experience desirable but 
other sales or newspaper experience 
acceptable. Must be draft exempt. Our 
representatives aware of this ad. Send 
detailed experience and references. Box 
822, Editor & Publisher. 








Help Wanted 
Mechanical 





COMBINATION PRESSMAN-STEREO- 


TYPER for Duplex Tubular. Good future 
small New England Daily. Box 845. 


__Editor & Publisher. 
WANTED COMBINATION PRESSMAN for 





Duplex Tublar Press. Box 764, Editor 


& Publisher. 








Situations Wanted 
Administrative 





CREDIT MANAGER, 


draft exempt, 42, 
15 years all phases newspaper 
credits. Specializing in Classified Credit 
problems, large midwest daily. Seasoned 
yet flexible. Splendid record for opera- 
tional economy, sales mindedness, low bad 
debts without pressure methods. Need 
a harder job. Prefer South but any- 
where. Box 673, Editor & Publisher. 


married, 


Situations Wanted 
Editorial 


NEWS EXECUTIVE, 18 years experience, 
seeks to locate with upstate New York 
or Pennsylvania newspaper. Can handle 
any news or editorial position. Box 760, 
Editor & Publisher. 

REPORTER-FEATURE WRITER, accurate 
and tireless, wants job in East. Broke 
records for meeting printer’s deadlines, 
increasing size, news coverage as col- 
lege paper’s first woman editor. Handled 
women’s page of daily. Year’s fashion 
training including month on Mademoiselle. 
Box 843, Editor & Publisher. 

REPORTER, small or medium sized daily. 
22, draft-deferred, college graduate. 
Knows newspaper business; some writ- 

Box 832, Editor & Pub- 











ing experience. 





lisher. 

SPORTS, TELEGRAPH EDITOR seeks 
position with well-established daily. 
Seven years daily experience. North- 


western graduate, 28, married, six years 
- daughter. Box 835, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 











YOUNG LADY, presently employed, seeks 
better writing position. Nine years 
business experience; newspaper, pub- 
licity. Departmental editor large trade 
journal, one year. College degree. Box 
827, Editor & Publisher. 

Situations Wanted 
Mechanical 





COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN—Execu- 
tive experience on small and metropoli- 
tan daily, shopper, colored circular plant. 


Know latest production methods. Go 
anywhere. Now employed on Pacific 
Coast. Box 758, Editor & Publisher. 





COMPOSING ROOM Superintendent, last 
job 7 years. Broad background. Unus- 
ual results. Smooth administrator. Box 
793, Editor & Publisher. 

FPOREMAN 8J. ENT, 20 years’ 
experience, efficient, reliable, economical. 

__ Box 799, Editor & Publisher. 

MECHANICAL SUPERINTENDENT Com- 
posing Room Executive. 20 years’ ex 
perience. Fine Record. Box 794, Editor 
& Publisher. 


PRODUCTION ENGINEER. Ail mechanical 
departments. All problems. Confidential. 
Box 795, Editor & Publisher. 


Situations Wanted 
Public Relations 


PUBLIC RELATIONS or publicity man 
available, just sold own small newspaper 
near New York; wide experience in metro- 
politan writing and sales promotion; in- 
terviewed many national characters; age 
37, married, child, 3-A; can be inter- 
viewed in New York. Box 844, Editor & 
Publisher. 
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Shop Talk at Thirty 


By ARTHUR ROBB 


ADDRESSING the North Atlantic di- 
vision of the Industrial Advertisers 
Association in New York on May 7, 
William S. Jack, pres- 
Labor Problems ident of Jack & 
Must Be Solved Heintz, the phenom- 
enal war goods man- 
by Managem't ufacturers of Cleve- 
land, said in effect 
that it was the business of manage- 
ment to understand the problems of 
the working man, not that of the 
latter to be fully informed on the 
problems of management. From per- 
sonal investigation, we know that 
“Bill” Jack has applied that reasoning 
to operations in his several plants 
near Cleveland. He had them in ef- 
fect when the number of employes— 
or “associates” as they are known in 
that organization—was about 100. He 
declares that they are easier of appli- 
cation to the present organization of 
more than 7,000 than they were at 
the start. 

We believe him. The sort of man- 
agement that “watches the sparrows 
fall” from top to bottom in its enter- 
prise is management that commands 
loyalty and production, with the mini- 
mum of absenteeism and what is us- 
ually called “labor agitation.” Jack 
is doing a great job under relatively 
ideal conditions—working only for 
Uncle Sam, not concerned with pro- 
ducing dividends for stockholders, 
able to get enough people to work two 
11% hour shifts, seven days a week. 
Those conditions will not apply in 
times of peace, but Jack is convinced 
that peace-time production costs can 
be reduced, markets expanded accord- 
ingly, decent wages maintained, and 
fair profits assured if industry widely 
follows the policies he has advocated 
since his days as a business agent of 
the machinists’ union 25 years ago. 

We have never had any personal 
doubts that employes will recognize a 
mutual interest with an employer who 
recognizes their right to a fair share 
of the proceeds of the goods they pro- 
duce. Bill Jack realized that many 
years ago, and the statement of prin- 
ciples that he wrote for the Cleveland 
local of the machinists union a quarter 
century ago represents his present 
views so accurately that he authorized 
its reproduction in the Jack & Heintz 
house organ late in 1942. We have 
known union leaders in the newspaper 
field who have a similar understand- 
ing of the employer’s problem. We 
know .a number of publishers and 
chief executives of newspapers who 
view their industrial relations with as 
enlightened an eye as that of Bill Jack 
—but it must be admitted that both 
gr@fips are not now in the majority. 

ak * = 
THIS COLUMN has often written 
that the American Newspaper Guild 
would not have become the difficult 
customer it was for 


Experience six years before Pearl 
with Guild Harbor had it re- 
ceived intelligent 


Case in Point counsel and guidance 
—as well as recogni- 
tion of grievances now generally ad- 
mitted—in its early days. The griev- 
ances got slow action. The publishers 
and high editorial executives were 
also reluctant to encourage the new 
body by advice which might have in- 
creased its power and viability. Thus 
a vacuum was created which the alert 
Communists were quick to fill. The 
CP boys knew how to organize, how 
to present demands and how to con- 
duct destructive strikes. If they knew 


any of the problems that the employer 
faced between 1935 and 1941, they 
carefully wiped that knowledge from 
their minds and conducted their af- 
fairs as though all publishers were 
the common enemy of all working 
people. 

The Communists got their foothold 
because not one in ten writing men 
on American newspapers had the 
vaguest conception either of labor 
union affairs or of the business of his 
own newspaper. He did know that 
during the depression, when staffs 
were reduced and pay was cut, he 
worked often cruelly long hours for 
reduced wages, and he believed— 
often correctly—that the unionized 
men in his plant suffered far less in 
either respect. With that limited out- 
look toward the future, hundreds of 
newspaper people chucked the pro- 
fessional tradition out of the window 
and scores of them became out-and- 
out unioneers. * 

They were like hundreds of thou- 
sands of others to whom new econom- 
ic vistas seemed to be opened by the 
National Industrial Recovery Act and 
subsequent legislation designed for 
the benefit of working people. They 
had the privilege of collective bar- 
gaining and choice of their own repre- 
sentatives, but they did not know how 
to organize or what might be reason- 
ably bargained for. In that ignorance, 
and in the avidity with which the 
trained Communists grasped the op- 
portunity, can be found the roots of 
the labor troubles which have be- 
devilled America for the past nine 
years. 

* * * 

THE NEW American labor movement, 

like the boys in Tunisia, had to learn 
the hard way. The experience of 
labor organizations in 
other lands, such as 
Great Britain, was 
largely unknown 10 
years ago, either to 
American employers 
or their employes. When people who 
looked beyond the moment dug it out 
and laid it before both groups—as 
Eprror & PusiisHer did—too many 
battle lines had been drawn for peace- 
ful settlements. 

After a decade of millions lost in 
wages (maybe billions), with many 
enterprises wrecked beyond repair by 
prolonged strikes, and with selfish 
leadership forcing strikes in essential 
industry even in the midst of war, we 
find the gleam of a little candle in the 
dark. It was reported last week that 
14 members of the A.F.L. and C.LO., 
representing several unions, have been 
graduated from a new experiment in 
education by Harvard University. Be- 
sides specialized courses in history, 
economics, etc., these men have had 
the benefit of weekly round-table ex- 
changes with men representing in- 
dustrial, labor and educational inter- 
ests. 

The plan appears to be the result 
of persistent work by Prof. Sumner 
Sleicher of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, who induced Harvard to establish 
the Harvard Labor Fellowship plan, 
somewhat analogous to the Nieman 
Fellowships which have been enjoyed 
for several years by newspaper work- 
ers. 

We don’t know how it will work, 
but we are certain that the growth of 
the American labor movement will not 
be stunted or its decency betrayed by 
men who have given months of their 
time to find out what it is all about. 


Labor Leaders 
Take Courses 
at Harvard 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


The result can’t be much worse, and 
it is likely to be much better than 
anything we have available today, 
speaking of the labor set-up as a 
whole and realizing that there are now 
many intelligently and honestly con- 
ducted unions. 

A major factor in the friction be- 
tween employer and employe around 
the wage conference table is the lack 
of mutual trust. This has been fos- 
tered by the Communists and by the 
non-Communist political opportunists. 
It can be at least partially eliminated 
if the employer knows that he is 
dealing with a union negotiator who 
can talk and understand the language 
of business, read a balance sheet or a 
profit-and-loss statement and bring an 
honest report back to his constituents. 
Some labor leaders, even in the com- 
paratively enlightened field of the 
newspaper mechanical unions, could 
not be trusted to do any of those things 
in recent years. Guild leaders often 
would not listen at all to the economic 
arguments presented by the publish- 
ers against exorbitant demands. 


There’s another angle, too. If the 
Harvard plan is adopted by a number 
of universities which can afford com- 
parable facilities, the next quarter 
century should produce a body of in- 
formed men on the labor side of the 
table which can soon rout the dimin- 
ishing group of reactionary business 
men who refuse to concede any more 
than the minimum legal requirements 
to their working people. We said that 
group is diminishing, and we believe 
that a few more years will see its end. 
When this war is over, we don’t ex- 
pect any vigorous movement among 
industrialists, bankers, and employers 
to “put labor in its place.” The rights 
of organization and of collective bar- 
gaining are established beyond repeal 
—provided that the big leaders of 
labor do not abuse them. A major 
strike in coal or any other industry 
while the war is on will not be for- 
gotten by the public, and if drastic 
legislation results, the laber move- 
ment may be a long time in regaining 
its present advantageous status. 

We believe that the majority of 
labor leaders and their followers re- 
alize that, and that despite the present 
dark outlook, sanity will eventually 
prevail. In peace or in war, there 
can be no fundamental prosperity for 
industry, for organized labor or for 
the public at large in industrial strife, 
from whatever cause. By that strife, 
labor loses irreplaceable wages, in- 
dustry loses sales that can never be 
regained, the public loses, temporarily 
at least and sometimes forever, the 
benefits of a capitalistic industrial 
system that has the possibility of be- 
ing peerless throughout the world. 


PRESS LAWS REVIEWED 


“Liberty of Expression and Con- 
tempt of Court,” a brochure reviewing 
cases involving freedom of speech 
and press, currently is being circu- 
lated by Eberhard P. Deutsch, a mem- 
ber of the New Orleans, La., bar. It 
is reprinted from the Minnesota Law 


Review. 





SDX Honors Edito; ' 
For “Courage 
In Journalism” 


Weekly Publisher Gets 
Medal for Fight Against 
Misconduct in Government 


Glenn W. Beneke, 23-year-old edj- 
tor and publisher of the Panora (Ia) 
Guthrie County Vedette, who fought 4 
winning battle G. W. Benek 
against miscon- ae 
duct in county 
government, was 
awarded the 
“Courage in 
Journalism” me- 
dallion by Sigma 
Delta Chi, pro- 
fessional jour- 
nalistic frater- 
nity, it was an- 
nounced’ this 
week through 
headquarters of 
SDX in Chicago. 

Honorable mention was given to 
PM, New York newspaper, for its 
battle against Social Justice, publica- 
tion founded by Father Charles £, 
Coughlin. PM’s campaign resulted in 
the U. S. Attorney General barring 
Social Justice from the mails under 
terms of the 1917 Sedition Act. 

The youthful Iowa editor who won 
the annual award for courage in jour- 
nalism, faced a $10,000 libel suit and 
emerged victorious from a heated bat- 
tle with the board of supervisors and 
county auditor in 1941. As a result, 
the auditor was ousted on charges of 
“willful and habitual misconduct in 
office” and the entire board of su- 
pervisors resigned under threat of 
similar action. Beneke’s editorial cam- 
paign to eliminate mismanagement, 
costing county taxpayers thousands 
of dollars annually, won the National 
Editorial Association award for com- 
munity service in towns under 2,500 
in 1942. 

Mr. Beneke is a native of Poca- 
honts, Ia., where he attended grade 
and high school. He was graduated 
from the University of Iowa school 
of Journalism in 1938 and two years 
later he purchased the Guthrie County 
Vedette. He is married and the father 
of a two-and-a-half-year-old daugh- 
ter. 

The award for “Courage in Jour- 
nalism” was the first of Sigma Delta 
Chi’s annual awards. 

Serving on the panel of judges de- 
termining awards are Basil L. Walters, 
executive editor, Minneapolis Star- 
Journal and Tribune; Elmo Scott Wat- 
son, editor, Publishers’ Auxiliary, Chi- 
cago; Dr. Frank Luther Mott, director, 
University of Missouri school of jour 
nalism; Ralph McGill, executive edi- 
tor, Atlanta Constitution; 
Brewer, publisher, New Bedford 
(Mass.) Standard-Times; Eugene C. 
Pulliam, radio station WIRE, Indian- 
apolis; and L. D. Hotchkiss, managing 
editor, Los Angeles Times. 
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_oneeend from an editorial in The Louis 
ville 
Frederic J. Haskin, presents something ut | 
usual in this period of the immense vogue | 
of opinion articles, in that it is strictly 
factual. The research facilities of Mr. Haskia 
in the national capital are unsurpas 

Questions 
merely the show window of the service.” 


Haskin Service to his list of features makes 
no mistake. 


The Savannah News (34,290 M) has ren 
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Times—“Answers to Questions, by 








published by The Times aft 







newspaper executive who adds 





It rates extremely high. 












or this service. 
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by Uncle Sam 


For hungry fighting men, he’s turning out a cuxe 
“yood as Mother used to make.” But Mother would be 
dumbfounded to see what he is using in place of her familiar 
teaspoonful of liquid vanilla extract. 


It is a tiny 5-grain tablet—containing either vanillin or ethyl 
vanillin and coumarin—one of many products developed and 
made by Uncle Sam to save precious weight and space in 
shipments to our armed forces overseas. 

As a result of this work by the Subsistence Research Labora 
tory of the Army’s Chicago Quartermaster Depot, fully 90 
per cent of the weight and bulk of liquid vanilla extract has 
been saved, plus a saving of a// the alcohol used in the domestic 
liquid product. 

A package of 192 of these tablets is equal in flavor potency 
to a quart of liquid extract, yet it measures only 10 cubic 
inches (compared with yo cubic inches for a quart of extract) 
and weighs only 2!2 ounces (compared with 2'% pounds for 
the liquid quart.) 


The tablets dissolve readily in water or in the liquid portion 
of the Army cook’s recipe. They have become “regulation” 
for all the baking and other uses where this flavor ts needed 
in preparation of food for our armed forces overseas 


This is just one of many war-born research de- 
velopments in fields not commonly associated 
with war—from which will come much of the 
progress that will be ours after the victors 
Monsanto Cuemicat Company, Sr. Lous 
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Advertising Has No 
Frills For Him 


The average retailer doesn't know 
anything about motivational psy- 
chology or secondary readership. 
To him advertising is an open and 
shut idea—it must sell. That's all 
that advertising is—mass selling. 


And he's hard-boiled about ad- 
vertising. It has to produce for him 
or else. He knows right now 
whether his advertising is paying 
off, too. He can tell you today, 
or tomorrow, or the next day. He 
can't tell you about audience re- 
ceptivity, Cut he can tell you how 
much merchandise he sold. 


That's why 90°, of all retail ad- 
vertising goes into newspapers. 
Newspaper advertising is the re- 
tailer's bread and butter because 
he knows beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that it sells the most. 


You will find "Mem 


If you want to see another clear 
picture of newspaper selling 
power, it will pay you to look at a 
new research study—''Memphis 
Grocery Sales Records." This is a 
year's record of the sales of 330 


grocery products in a representa- 
tive number of stores in Memphis, 
Tennessee. The sales are charted 
with the advertising expenditures 


each month. It's possible to see 
exactly what happens when a food 
product gets the support of news- 
paper advertising. Sales go up. 
They go up right now. 


This Memphis study presents 
enough typical case histories to 
confirm what the retailer knows— 
that newspapers should be the 
basic advertising medium because 
newspapers are the greatest sales- 
producers. 


his Grocery Sales Records" 


a gold mine of information about the sale of 


grocery products in an average store. 


Write 


A local coffee in Memphis spent just 
$1100 in newspapers. Sales increased 
28%. The product climbed in compe- 
titive position, displacing a famous na- 
tional brand. 


A nationally-known coffee spent over 6 
times as much in another advertising 
medium in Memphis, instead of news- 
papers, supported by one of the biggest 
entertainment stars. Sales dropped, and 
the product lost ground to competitors. 


A coffee substitute with a wide-open 
field for sales gains spent the equivalent 
of 30 fuli pages of newspaper space in 
another advertising medium in Memphis. 
Yet sales decreased. 


By contrast, a semi-national coffee which 
had had only fair success in Memphis 


the Memphis newspapers or call any office of 
the Scripps-Howard National Advertising De- 
partment, for your copy. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


COLUMBUS 
CINCINNATI 


KENTUCKY 
Covington edition, Cincinnati Post 


KNOXVILLE... . 


after several years majoring in other 
advertising media switched entirely to 


newspapers. Sales quadrupled in two 


months. 


NEWSPAPER 


EVANSVILLE 
HOUSTON 
FORT WORTH 
ALBUQUERQUE 
EL PASO 


DENVER 
BIRMINGHAM 
MEMPHIS .. . 
MEMPHIS 
WASHINGTON 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK . 
CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURGH 


. World-Telegram 


Commercial Appeal 
Press-Scimitar 


INDIANAPOLIS ...... News-Sentinel 
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